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1.  GAS  INDUSTRY 

Construction  Plans 

GAS  INDUSTRY  WILL  SPEND  977, ()()(>,- 
000  IN  1953-56  PERIOD  ON  NEW  CON¬ 
STRUCTION.  Gas  Age,  112,  43,  71,  72  (1953) 
July  16. 

A  summary  of  the  AGA  estimates  on  new  con¬ 
struction  and  expansion  of  pre.sent  plants  for 
the  four  years  1953-1956,  this  article  also  dis¬ 
cusses  some  of  the  more  significant  factors 
involved.  R.  E.  Bukacek 

Foir  Return  Base 

Tatham,  C.,  Jr.  THE  FORGOTTEN  FACTOR 
IN  FAIR  RETURN.  Public  Utilities  Fortv., 
50,  3-11  (1953)  July  2. 

The  author  su^Kests  that  “fair  return”  be  based 
not  on  the  book  value  of  invested  eiiuity  capital, 
but  on  the  market  price  of  the  stock,  which  is 
invariably  higher  than  book  value.  This  would 
encourage  inve.stment  of  new  capital. 

A.  E.  S.  Neumann 

F.P.C.  Policy 

Finley,  J.  E.  REGULATION  OF  NATURAL 
GAS:  PRODUCERS  THROWN  INTO  NEW 
CONFUSION  BY  PHILLIPS  DECISION.  Am. 
GasJ.,  179,  18,  19  (1953)  July. 

Although  the  FPC  decided  two  years  ago  it  had 
no  authority  to  regulate  the  price  of  natural  gas 
at  the  wellhead,  the  U.  S.  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  now  rules  that  h'PC 
has  such  authority,  and  must  take  jurisdiction 
over  independent  producers.  This  decision  is 
expected  to  bring  the  issue  before  the  Supreme 
Court  for  final  ruling  after  13  years  of  dispute. 

A.  E.  S.  Neumann 

Logan,  L.  J.  FPC  POLICIES  CURTAIL  GAS 
SUPPLIES.  World  Oil,  137,71-74  (1953)  July. 

A  review  of  the  Federal  Power  Commi.ssion’s 
existing  policy  toward  transmission  companies 
is  presented  and  its  effect  on  the  supply  of 
natural  gas  and  subsequent  price  is  discussed. 
The  transmi.ssion  companies  are  deterred  from 
developing  reserves  and  production,  and  the 
producing  companies  are  hesitant  about  supply¬ 
ing  natural  gas  for  fear  of  federal  regulation. 


As  a  result  of  the  demand  for  gas  from  new 
areas  and  the  limited  offering  of  natural  gas  to 
pipelines,  wellhead  prices  although  .still  com¬ 
paratively  low  are  rising  steadily. 

11.  A.  Dirksen 

Gas  &  Oil  Cooperation 

Kayser,  P.  OIL  AND  GAS  STAND  SIDE  BY 
SIDE.  World  Oil,  137, 68,  70,  75  (1953)  Aug.  1. 

The  interdependence  of  the  natural  gas  and  the 
oil  industries  is  pointed  out,  especially  as  re¬ 
gards  their  responsibilities  to  one  another  and 
the  need  for  cooperation  if  they  are  to  realize 
their  opportunities  in  the  long  run. 

R.  F.  Bukacek 

Information  Storage 

Freel,  E.  T.  MICROFILMING  FIELD 
BROADENS.  Petroleum  Ilefiner,  32,  219,  220, 
22,  24,  27  (1953)  July. 

As  companies  expand  their  facilities,  re.search 
and  personnel,  problems  of  filing  and  storage 
become  greater.  Improvements  in  microfilming 
cameras  have  been  made  to  meet  these  increases. 
A  significant  recent  development  is  the  dual-lens 
camera  which  records  exactly  the  images  on 
both  sides  of  a  record  in  one  operatiori.  A  new 
method  of  housing  is  a  card-and-index  .system 
which  by  the  in.sertion  of  strips  of  the  film  in 
narrow  die-cut  slots  of  a  card  provides  folder- 
type  filing  for  records  in  frequent  or  con.stant 
use.  As  many  as  60  letter-size  documents  can 
be  filed  on  a  single  5x8  in.  card. 

(.’.  A.  Simms 

Knaplund,  P.,  Fullerton,  P.  and  Ford,  E.  HERE 
ARE  THREE  WAYS  TO.  .  .USE  PUNCHED- 
CARD  EQUIPMENT.  Oil  Gas  J.,  52,  70,  71, 
73,  75  (1953)  July  6. 

Automatic  punched-card  equipment,  which  has 
been  used  extensively  by  petroleum  engineers 
for  calculations  of  re.servoir  flow,  natural  de¬ 
pletion,  gas  injection,  vapor-liquid  equilibrium, 
and  similar  studies  involving  lengthy  mathe¬ 
matical  analy.ses,  are  now  being  applied  to 
data-reduction  calculations  encountered  in  the 
exploration  for  oil.  While  this  type  of  compu¬ 
tation  frequently  involves  a  relatively  small 
number  of  arithmetic  operations  for  each  data 
point,  vast  quantities  of  data  may  have  to  b<* 
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analyzed.  In  this  work  the  use  of  punched-card 
equipment  may  produce  greater  accuracy,  econ¬ 
omy,  and  s|M!ed.  In  the  reduction  of  magnetic 
field  data  the  manual  reentry  of  numbers  is 
eliminated.  A  graphical  procedure  is  replaced 
by  a  numerical  one  in  the  analysis  of  .seismic 
data.  In  radio-positioning  calculations  a  series 
of  tedious  formula  evaluations  is  taken  over  by 
machine.  The  details  of  the.se  three  calculations 
are  pre.sented  here,  not  to  sugge.st  analytical 
methods,  but  to  indicate  the  application  of 
punched-card  e(iuipment  to  specific  problems  of 
general  interest.  Authors’  Abstract 

Load  Forecasts 

Hunt,  H.  K.  LOAD  FORKCASTINd  IN  600 
TOWNS  OF  250  TO  25,000  MFThHtS.  dw.s  Age, 
112,  'M-IVA  (1952)  July  20. 

'I'he  method  of  pnslicting  the  maximum  days 
sendout  for  a  diversified  sy.stem,  and  the  factors 
involved  in  calculation  of  load  forecasts. 

H.  F.  Eakin 

Utility  Financing 

McDiarmid,  F.  J.  IIIOIIFR  FINANCING 
COSTS  FOR  UTILITIES.  Public  UtiliticH 
For///.,  52,  78-81  (1952)  July  16. 

The  trends  in  interest  rates  on  bonds  and  pre¬ 
ferred  stocks  which  repre.sent  70  per  cent  of  the 
financial  structure  of  the  average  utility  are 
di.scu.s.sed  in  the  light  of  their  effect  on  the 
present  and  future  needs  of  the  utilities  based 
on  uni)recedented  expansion  programs  now  in 
progre.ss.  J.  M.  Reid 

Utilization  in  Chemicals 

Kiddoo,  G.  RETROCIIEMK'ALS  FROM  NAT¬ 
URAL  GAS:  IS  THIS  GROWING  MARKET 
A  THREAT  TO  THE  DISTRIHUTOR?  G«.s  29, 
27-21  (1952)  July. 

An  analysis  of  the  increasing  u.se  of  natural  gas 
and  natural  gas  derivatives  for  petrochemical 
manufacture  and  of  the  trends  in  production  of 
these  raw  materials  by  the  natural  gas  indu.stry 
is  given.  Although  petrochemical  manufacture 
has  been  expanding  rapidly  and  is  expected  to 
continue  to  do  .so,  it  is  predicted  that  by  1975 
the  demand  for  this  use  will  repre.sent  less  than 
5%  of  the  total  gas  production. 

J.  M.  Reid 


2.  APPLIANCES 

Appliance  Census 

GAS  WATER  HEATERS,  GAS  WARM-AIR, 
GAS  BOILERS  COUNT-OFF  BY  STATES. 
(ia.s  Heat,  4,  27  (1952)  July. 

An  estimate  of  the  number  of  gas-fired  warm 
air  and  boiler  in.stallations  and  of  automatic 
gas  water  heaters  in  operation  by  states  is 
given.  This  is  based  on  census  figures  up  to 
1952  checked  again.st  A(jiA,  GAMA  and  Gan 
Heat’s  field  reports;  the.se  indicate  a  total  of 
16,2()(),000  automatic  water  heaters,  6,678,200 
warm  air  and  1,580,600  boilers. 

O.  P.  Bry.sch 

Customers  Service 

Segeler,  C.  G.  GAS  INDUSTRY  SERVICING 
POLICIF^S.  Am.  Gas  As.wc.  Mouthhj,  35,  21-22, 
50-52  (1952)  July-August. 

A  survey  was  made  of  cu.stomer’s  requests,  such 
as  burner  and  control  adju.stments,  lubrication, 
cleaning  of  flues,  turn  on-turn  off,  parts,  re¬ 
placement,  and  rei)airs.  Results  of  the  survey 
are  di.scussed  and  presented  in  tables.  A  state¬ 
ment  of  good  policy  is  made  which  involves  the 
responsibility  of  the  customer  and  responsibili¬ 
ties  to  the  cu.stomer.  R.  Parker 

Domestic  Heating 

Burke,  I).  T.  WASHINGTON  AND  THE  GAS 
HEAT  DEALER.  Gas  Heat,  4,  24,  25,  71,  72 
(1952)  June. 

The  article  reviews  a  report  and  survey  made 
by  the  Petroleum  Admini.stration  for  Defence, 
comparing  the  residential  space  heating  again.st 
the  increa.se  for  hou.se  heating.  The  Kerr  Bill 
is  al.so  reviewed.  The  author  attempts  to  .show 
how  the  dealer  is  involved  in  the  VV’ashington 
scene.  J.  G.  Chalcraft 

GAS  UTILITIES  ADD  MORE  THAN  MIL¬ 
LION  HOUSEHEATING  CUSTOMERS.  Gns 
Heat,  4,  45-46  (1952)  July. 

During  the  1952-52  heating  sea.son,  the  AGA 
estimates  that  1,090,000  new  hou.seheating  in¬ 
stallations  were  added,  bringing  the  total  resi¬ 
dential  househeating  customers  to  11,718,000. 
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Potential  house-heatintf  customers  are  esti¬ 
mated  at  19,960,000;  these  and  anticipated 
additional  customers  from  1953  to  1956  are 
tabulated  by  state.  O.  P.  Hrysch 

Gas  Quality  Control 

Howman,  L.  B.  SOME  EXPEHIENOES  WITH 
NATURAL  GAS.  Can  Gas  J.,  46,  188-194 
(1953)  July. 

The  Rochester,  New  York,  conversion  to  natural 
gas  and  reformed  natural  gas  is  di.scussed.  The 
rea.sons  for  selecting  the.se  .sendout  gases  are 
di.scu.s.sed.  E.  F.  Searight 

Sloan,  R.  A.  HOW  TO  CONTROL  SENDOUT 
QUALITY  WITH  11  GASES.  Gas  29,  52,  54, 
56,  58  (1953)  July. 

By  this  winter,  11  gases  will  be  available  for 
sendout  at  Philadelphia.  In  order  to  maintain 
the  quality  of  .sendout,  it  is  found  neces.sary  to 
control  the  hydrogen-inerts  ratio,  and  the  ra¬ 
tio  of  fast  to  slow  burning  gases.  The.se  ratios 
are  determined  with  suHicient  accuracy  with  a 
(lame  height  burner,  and  a  set  of  five-star 
burners.  E.  Searight 

Installation  Safety 

Abell,  C.  LET’S  MAKE  EVERY  VENTING 
INSTALLATION  SAFE,  li utane-Propane 
News,  15,  65-69  (1953)  August. 

Some  recommended  good  pratice  rules  of  LPGA 
pamphlet  No.  1  are  discussed.  The  recommen¬ 
dations  cover  liquefied  petroleum  gas  piping 
and  appliance  installations  in  buildings. 

R.  Parker 

3.  COMBUSTION  AND 
INDUSTRIAL  FURNACES 

Air  Pollution 

Resen,  F.  L.  REFINERS  WARNED.  Oil  Gas 
J.,  ,52,  67  (1953)  July  20. 

Progre.s.s  is  being  made  through  industry  efforts 
to  reduce  air  pollution  along  the  Houston  Ship 
Channel.  Judge  Robert  Casey  warns,  however, 
that  the  public  must  be  informed  of  such  steps 
else  the  companies  involved  with  be  plagued 
with  complaints,  criticism,  and  perhaps  legal 
action.  D.  M.  Ma.son 


Sheleichovski,  G.  W.  SOME  CONSIDERA¬ 
TIONS  OF  SMOKE  POLLUTION  OF  AIR. 
Png.  Digest  (British),  14,244-46  (1953)  July. 
(From  Die  Techtiik  (German),  8,  26-.30  (1953) 
January,  a  conden.sation  of  the  book  ‘‘Air  Pollu¬ 
tion  of  Cities  by  Smoke”,  ‘226  pp.,  Mo.scow, 
Ru.ssia) 

Some  of  the  theoretical  aspects  of  smoke  com¬ 
position  and  distribution  as  related  to  wind 
strength  and  turbulence  are  discu.s.sed.  The 
author  concludes  that  smoke  at  a  wind  velocity 
of  4  meters/.sec.  or  above  does  not  con.stitute  a 
health  hazard.  G.  V.  Vosseller 

FIELD  TESTING  OF  STACK-DUST  EMIS¬ 
SION  NEEDS  SIMPLIFYING.  Power,  97,  76, 
77  (1953)  August. 

The  problem  of  enforcement  of  air-pollution 
regulations  is  complicated  by  lack  of  a  univer¬ 
sally  acceptable  method  for  determining  the 
amount  of  du.st  relea.sed  by  a  boiler  stack. 
ASTM  committee  D-‘22  is  working  on  the  prob¬ 
lem  but  no  .solution  has  been  found  to  date. 
Many  plants  have  made  empirical  approaches 
to  the  problem.  W.  G.  Bair 

Atomic  Power 

ATOMH’  ENERGY  TODAY.  Power,  97,  90-104 
(19.53)  July. 

The  engineering  .studies  on  atomic  energy  power 
made  by  four  private  indu.stry  groups  of  two 
firms  each  are  pre.sented.  The  studies  were 
made  with  the  arrangement  of  the  Atomic  En¬ 
ergy  Commi.ssion  to  determine  the  engineering 
feasibility,  examine  economic  and  technical 
aspects,  determine  research  and  development 
needed  and  recommend  industry’s  role  in  de¬ 
signing,  building  and  operating  atomic  energy 
reactors.  Groups  making  the  .study  were:  Dow 
Chemical  Co.  and  Detroit  Edi.son  Co.,  Mon.santo 
(  hemical  Co.  and  Union  hilectric  Co.,  Pacific 
Gas  and  Electric  (’o.  ami  Bechtel  (’orp.,  (’om- 
monwealth  Edison  Co.  and  Public  Service  Co. 
of  Northern  Illinois.  The  teams  considered  dual- 
purpose  reactors  of  designs  which  might  be 
built  in  the  next  few  years.  Each  group  came 
up  with  a  different  design  but  all  agreed  that  a 
dual-purpo.se  reactor  was  technically  feasible, 
and  with  the  .sale  of  plutonium  would  be  eco¬ 
nomical.  E.  J.  Pyrcioch 
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Brick  Burning 

Hobwon,  C.  G.  COMPAKATIVE  COSTS  AND 
PERFORMANCE  OF  NATURAL  GAS  VS. 
COAL  AND  OIL  IN  THE  PRICK  INDUSTRY. 
Ind.  (ins,  32,  12,  22-24  (PJ5:j)  July. 

A  (le.scription  of  the  heatiriK  operation.s  in  firinj? 
in  the  kiln.s.  With  lirinj?  the  quality  of  the 
brick.s  ha.s  Ixjen  improved  and  valuable  time  has 
been  .saved.  Other  advantages  of  gas  include 
.savings  of  labor  and  materials,  reduction  in 
maintenance,  elimination  of  ash  handling,  and 
improved  working  conditions. 

R.  Parker 

Combustion  Reactions 

Arthur,  .1.  R.  and  Townend,  D.  T.  FUNDA¬ 
MENTAL  ASPECTS  OF  COMBUSTION- 
SOME  REACTIONS  OF  ATOMIC  HYDRO¬ 
GEN  IN  P'LAMES.  J.  Inst.  Fuel  (British)  26, 
44-51,  61  (l'J5:0  July. 

Topics  such  as  properties  of  hydrogen  atoms, 
slow  combu.stion  of  hydrogen  and  carbon  mon¬ 
oxide,  energy  release  in  the  combu.stion  of 
solid  carbonaceous  fuels,  and  chemilumine.s- 
cence  in  (lames  are  di.scussed.  Material  concern¬ 
ing  the  early  experimental  work  on  hydrogen 
atoms  is  pre.sented,  as  well  as  recent  theories 
of  flame  propagation.  R.  Parker 

Gas  Turbines 

Cooper,  G.  C.,  Jr.  WHAT  WE  LEARNED  IN 
TWO  YEARS  EXPERIENCE  WITH  A  GAS 
TURBINE  COMPRESSOR.  Gas  A(je,  112,  19- 
24,  61,  64  (195:i)  July  2;  Gas,  29,  116,  118,  120 
(1953)  September. 

A  simple  cycle  internal  combustion  gas  turbine, 
rated  at  1850  hp  and  coupled  to  a  centrifugal 
compres.sor,  has  proven  practical  for  compres¬ 
sion  of  gas  for  pipeline  transmission.  The  unit 
has  been  operated  at  gas  (low  rales  of  110 
MMCF  to  233  MM(’F day  with  no  in.stability 
and  has  developed  2000  bhp  under  te.st  loading. 
Fuel  oil  and  natural  gas  operations  were  con¬ 
ducted,  oil  operation  being  many  times  more 
expensive.  The  turbine  used  al)out  16,000  Btu 
of  fuel  per  hour  per  brake  hp. 

E.  J.  Pyrcioch 

Rhea,  T.  R.  and  Quill,  J.  S.  GAS  TURBINES 
AND  CENTRIFUGAL  (OMPRESSORS  AS 


APPLIED  TO  NATURAL-GAS  PIPE-LINE 
SERVICE.  Meek.  Eng.,  75,  534-540  (1953) 
July. 

The  gas-turbine-driven  centrifugal  compressors 
of  the  El  Paso  Natural  Gas  system  (see  Gas 
Abstracts  9,  No.  8,  August  1953,  p.  143,  article 
by  W.  H.  Miller)  are  described  by  two  General 
Electric  Company  engineers.  They  summarize 
the  reasons  which  favor  this  type  of  power  for 
main  gas  pipe  line  pumping  as  follows:  1)  Low 
maintenance  and  operating  cost.  A  total  of  5 
men  i)er  station  is  visualized  for  one,  two,  or 
three-unit  stations.  2)  Short  station  spacing 
made  possible  by  centrifugal  compre.ssors  and 
automatic  or  semiautomatic  nature  of  gas  tur¬ 
bines  results  in  additional  capacity  of  pipe  lines. 
3)  Gas  turbines  develop  25  per  cent  extra  hor.se- 
power  in  the  wintertime  at  no  increase  in  in¬ 
stalled  cost.  4)  No  water  required.  Machine 
will  run  without  air  wa.sher.  5)  Low  oil  con¬ 
sumption.  Estimated  12  gal  per  month  per 
50()0-hp  unit,  including  compressors.  Little,  if 
any,  of  this  oil  is  pa.s.sed  into  the  pipe  line  which 
is  an  important  advantage  from  a  point  of  view 
of  clogging  the  pipe.  6)  P'lexibility.  The  ad¬ 
justable-speed  drive  permits  operation  over 
wide  range  of  flow  conditions.  7)  Self-sustain¬ 
ing,  no  outside  electric  power  required  for 
operation  of  the  turbine.  8)  No  pulsations  trans¬ 
mitted  to  the  pipe.  9)  Provision  for  future 
increa.sed  flow  can  be  made  by  applying  over¬ 
sized  compressor  cases  and  then  changing 
wheels  and  diffusers  when  the  flow  increases. 

P.  R.  Trumpler 

Prevention  of  Fire 

Chanter,  E.  E.  FIRE  PRECAUTIONS  IN  OIL 
INSTALLATIONS:  A  SURVEY  OF  PRE¬ 
VENTATIVE  MEASURES.  Petroleum  16,  252- 
257  (1953)  September. 

This  article  provides  a  general  guide  to  fire 
prevention  and  fire  protection  for  petroleum 
refineries,  but  many  of  the  regulations  apply 
equally  well  to  any  place  where  petroleum 
products  are  stored.  It  is  written  on  the  basis 
of  recommended  safe  practice  rather  than  rigid 
regulations,  becau.se  in  determining  any  par¬ 
ticular  problem,  due  consideration  must  be 
given  to  particular  circumstances  and  to  any 
pertinent  local  conditions. 
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Author’s  Abstract 


4.  CARBONIZATION 
AND  GASIFICATION 

CO,  Manufacture 

Sommers,  H.  A.  THE  MANUFACTURE  AND 
DISTRIBUTION  OF  CARBON  DIOXIDE. 
Chem.  Eng.  Progress,  49,  333-339  (1953)  July. 

A  historical  summary  of  the  COj  industry  and 
an  analysis  of  the  factors  affectinK  manufac¬ 
ture  and  di.stribution.  An  outline  of  pre.sent  day 
manufacturing  proce.s.ses  and  methods  is  given. 

It  is  probable  that  future  plants  will  be  built 
with  more  ethanolamine  scrubbing  units  since 
the  basic  patents  have  run  out. 

G.  V.  Vosseller 

Carbonization 

Otto,  C.  COKE  OVEN  BUCKSTAY  STRUC¬ 
TURE.  U.  S.  2,641,575  (1953)  June  9. 

A  buckstay  structure  comprising  vertical  upper 
and  lower  sections  is  claimed,  to  support  the 
more  highly  expanding  upper  brickwork  of  a 
battery  as  well  as  the  cooler  less  expanding 
lower  portion.  The  two  sections  may  be  joined 
by  a  hinge-joint,  or  bear  on  each  other  on  co¬ 
operating  sliding  plates,  with  the  movement  of 
the  upper  section  restrained  by  an  adju.stable 
spring  and  nut,  and  the  lower  .section  restrained 
by  cross-beams  thrusting  resiliently  against 
auxiliary  posts.  O.  P.  Brysch 

Steinschlaeger,  M.  LOW-TEMPERATURE 
CARBONIZATION  OF  CARBONACEOUS 
MATERIAL.  U.  S.  2,642,387  (1953)  June  16. 

A  process  for  low-temperature  carbonization  of 
coal,  shale  or  peat  is  claimed  which  comprises 
several  cast-iron  superimposed  chambers  on  a 
rotating  central  shaft.  Cru.shed  material,  fed 
at  the  top  at  the  center,  falls  to  the  floor  of  the 
first  chamber  and  is  plowed  to  the  periphery 
by  the  rotary  motion,  and  is  similarly  plowed 
from  the  periphery  to  center  in  the  next  lower 
chamber.  The  chambers  are  heated  by  radially- 
arranged  gas  burners  in  closed  reentrant  flue 
channels.  O.  P.  Brysch 

Coal  Blending 

Price,  J.  D.  THE  BLENDING  OF  WESTERN 
COALS  FOR  PRODUCTION  OF  METALLUR¬ 


GICAL  COKE.  Mining  Engg.,  5, 716-720  ( 1953) 
July. 

Each  coal  presents  a  problem  for  individual 
study  when  blended  with  other  coals  or  mate¬ 
rials.  This  has  been  known  from  previous 
American  practice,  in  which  77  out  of  86  coke 
plants  in  1949  made  u.se  of  blending  to  ensure 
the  production  of  metallurgical  quality  coke. 
Western  coals,  of  generally  lower  rank,  usually 
reijuire  blending  with  special  coals  or  other 
additives  to  obtain  strong  coke.  U.se  of  low 
volatile  coking  coals,  high  volatile  non-coking 
coals,  coal  tar  jjitch,  low  temperature  char,  coke 
breeze  and  i)etroleum  coke  breeze  in  blen<ls  is 
di.scu.ssed,  and  analyses  and  charts  are  pre¬ 
sented  to  show  the  attainable  improvements  for 
Western  coals.  V'^ariations  in  blending  material 
and  in  plant  procedures  are  mentioned  as  aids 
in  improving  the  economics  of  a  plant. 

().  P.  Brysch 

Coal  Gasification 

Bruggeman,  E.  A.  LURGI  PRESSURE  GASI¬ 
FICATION  PROCESS.  National  Cas  Pall. 
(Australia),  17,  8-14  (1953)  May-June. 

A  review  is  given  of  the  develoi)ment  of  the 
Lurgi  pre.ssure  gasification  process  in  Germany, 
including  new  plant  construction  in  progr«‘ss  in 
South  Africa  and  Au.stralia.  Operating  data  are 
discu.ssed.  C.  G.  von  P’redersdortf 

Hemminger,  C.  E.  (assigned  to  Standard  Oil 
Development  Co.)  PRODUC-TKJN  OP’  GASPIS 
FROM  CARBONACEOUS  SOLIDS.  U.  S. 
2,644,745  (1953)  July  7. 

A  reactor  for  the  gasification  of  solid  fuels  in  a 
fluidized  state  which  claims  the  complete  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  the  fuel,  and  a  convenient  method  of 
ash  disposal  is  de.scribed.  S.  Mori 

Jolley,  L.  J.  and  Poll,  A.  EFFECTS  OF  REAC¬ 
TIVITY  AND  SOME  OTHER  VARIABLPIS 
ON  GASIFICATION  OF  COKE  WITH 
STPIAM.  J.  Inst.  Fuel  (British),  26,  337-44 
(1953)  July. 

Rates  of  gasification  of  a  number  of  cokes  in 
steam  at  800-950°C  and  at  atmospheric  pres¬ 
sure  were  determined  in  an  electrically  heated 
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fixi*(l-be(l  reactor.  Re.sult.s  showed  that  the  reac- 
tioti  rate  wa.s  independent  of  coke  particle-size 
in  the  ran^e  between  14  and  72  mesh,  indicat¬ 
ing  the  importance  of  internal  surface  in  estab- 
lishiiiK  the  rate.  It  was  also  demonstrated  that 
the  rate  of  Ka«iIication  increased  with  extent  of 
carbon  consumption  and  with  steam  How  rate 
an<l  was  .strongly  retarded  by  hydrogen. 

C.  G.  von  FredersdorfT 

Kummel,  K.  GASIFICATION  OF  COMHUS- 
TIHLF  MATFKIALS.  U.  S.  2,647,045  (1955) 
July  28. 


plus  either  (1)  carbon  content,  (2)  o.xygen  con¬ 
tent  or  (3)  a  logarithmic  term  in  hydrogen 
content.  It  is  shown  that  the  logarithmic  term 
or  its  equivalent  is  relatively  unimportant 
over  a  certain  range,  in  which  case  the  Franklin 
relationship  can  be  quantitatively  predicted 
within  small  limits  of  divergence,  and  that  the 
second  term  nevertheless  leads  eventually  to  a 
minimum  in  the  curve  of  density  again.st  rank. 
The  problem  of  explaining  P’ranklin’s  empirical 
density-hydrogen  relation  can  thus  be  trans¬ 
lated  into  chemical  terms.  Author’s  Abstract 


A  method  and  apparatus  for  coal  gasification  to 
produce  water  gas  is  descril>t?d.  Granular  coal 
with  inherent  moisture  and  carbon  dioxide  is 
introduced  into  a  bed  of  molten  slag  where  it  is 
contacU'd  with  oxygen  or  oxygen-enriched  air 
to  complete  the  reaction.  F.  J.  Pyrcioch 


Fuchs,  W.  WESENTLICHE  VARIABLE  IN 
DER  SYSTEMATIK  AND  IN  DER  ENTSTE- 
HUNG  DER  KOHLEN.  (ESSENTIAL  VARI¬ 
ABLES  IN  THE  SYSTEMATICS  AND  ORI¬ 
GIN  OF  COALS).  lirennstoff-Chenne  (Ger¬ 
man)  54,  161-167  (1955)  June  17. 


Coal  Pulverization 

NEW  DESIGN  OF  PENNSYLVANIA  BRAD¬ 
FORD  BREAKER  IS  SPACE  SAVER.  Com- 
hmitioti,  25,  58,  59  (1955)  July. 

A  coal  breaker  designed  for  peripheral  feeding 
at  the  middle  zone  of  the  cylindrical  side-wall 
as  oppos<*d  to  the  conventional  end-feed  is  de- 
.scribed.  The  design  permits  the  installation  of 
♦“ffective  hammer  rotors  at  each  end  of  the 
breaker,  with  a  hopper  arrangement  beneath 
that  reduces  appreciably  the  height  of  the  struc¬ 
ture  re<iuired.  Center  feeding  results  in  in- 
crea.sed  capacity  so  that  two  of  the  redesigned 
break(>rs  do  the  work  of  three  of  the  conven¬ 
tional  type.  E.  J.  Pyrcioch 

Coal  Structure 

Dryden,  I.  G.  C.  CIIEMK’AL  S1GNIFICAN(’E 
OF  THE  TRUE  DENSITY  OF  COALS.  Fiul 
(Briti.sh),  52,  82-88  (1955)  January. 

By  applying  an  (approximate)  additive  law  of 
atomic  volumes  to  the  calculation  of  the  den¬ 
sities  of  coals,  I).  W.  van  Krevelen  has  obtained 
values  of  a  ‘ring  condensation  index’  in  the  coal 
st'ries.  In  this  paper  the.se  values  are  examined 
and  .some  fresh  conclusions  are  drawn.  The 
index  is  found  to  vary  linearly  with  the  hydro- 
gen-carbon  ratio.  Simplification  of  van  Kreve- 
len’s  original  equation  leads  to  an  expression  for 
specific  volume  in  terms  of  hyilrogen  content 


Present  systems  of  practical  and  theoretical 
coal  classification  are  reviewed.  The  e.ssential 
variables  in  coal  formation,  briefly  di.scu.ssed  in 
the  light  of  the  author’s  extensive  .studies  of 
the  younger  coals  and  lignites  are  considered  to 
include  biological  degradation,  hydrolysis,  oxi¬ 
dation  and  reduction  under  varying  factors  of 
pre.ssure,  temperature  and  time.  G.  P.  Brysch 


Huck,  G.  and  Karweil,  J.  VERSUCH  FINER 
MODELLVORSTELLUNG  VOM  FEINBAU 
DER  KOHLE.  (RESEARCH  ON  A  MODEL 
REPRESENTATION  OF  THE  FINE  STRUC¬ 
TURE  OF  COALS.)  Brennstoff-Chemie  54,  97- 
102,  April  15;  129-155  (1955)  May  20. 


After  a  review  of  recent  investigations  of  coal 
fine-structure,  further  detailed  treatment  is 
given  to  evidence  linking  certain  chemical  char¬ 
acteristics  with  physical  properties.  Activation 
of  carbons,  specific  volume,  modulus  of  elastic¬ 
ity,  resi.stance  to  breakage,  heat  of  combu.stion, 
and  heat  of  wetting  are  reviewed  with  relation 
to  a  fundamental  molecular  coal  structure,  over 
a  range  of  chemical  composition  and  degree  of 
coalification.  Reference  is  made  to  77  pertinent 
items.  O.  P.  Bry.sch 


van  Krevelen,  D.  W.  PHYSIKALISCHE 
EIGENSCHAFTEN  UND  CHEMISCHE 
STRUKTUR  DER  STEINKOHLE.  (PHYSI¬ 
CAL  PROPERTIES  AND  CHEMICAL 
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STRUCTURE  OF  BITUMINOUS  COALS. 
Brennstoff-Chemie  (German)  .'M,  167-182 
(195:5)  June  17. 

The  extensive  studies  on  coal  structure  at  the 
Staatsmijnen  Central  Laboratories  are  dis- 
cus.sed  in  considerable  detail.  Stati.stical  studies 
based  on  atomic  and  molar  volumes  and  refrac¬ 
tion  are  jfiven,  together  with  details  of  the  den- 
simetric  and  refractometric  methods  applied  to 
account  for  condensed  carbon-hydrogen  struc¬ 
tures  up  to  96  C-atom  or  37  fu.sed  rings.  The.se 
hypothetical  structures  are  then  related  to  ex¬ 
perimental  studies  of  optical,  textural,  mechan¬ 
ical,  thermal  and  chemical  properties  of  the 
coals.  O.  1’.  Hrysch 

Gas  from  Anthracite 

Newman,  L.  L.  METHODS  AND  ECONOM- 
K’S  OF  PRODUCING  HIGH  BTU  GAS  FROM 
ANTHRA(TTE.  Gas  Age,  112,  22,  60,  61 
(1953)  July  30. 

Since  the  supply  of  natural  gas  must  eventually 
decline,  the  problem  of  supplying  substitute 
ga.ses  will  become  increasijjgly  acute.  Anthra¬ 
cite  now  consumed  at  a  greatly  reduced  rate 
becau.se  of  the  replacement  of  carburetted  water 
gas  by  natural  gas,  may  offer  considerable  ad¬ 
vantage  over  bituminous  coal  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  natural  gas  substitutes  due  to  its  prox¬ 
imity  to  eastern  gas  markets.  Assuming  that 
substitute  high  Btu  gases  will  be  i)roduced  via 
catalytic  enrichment  of  .synthesis  gas  from 
oxygen-steam  gasification  of  .solid  fuels,  the 
author  e.stimates  raw  material  costs  using  an¬ 
thracite  in  various  types  of  gasification  equip¬ 
ment,  as  follows: 


Particle 

Size 

Process 

(’0  t  IL, 
^  MCF 

CIL. 

MC 

No.  2  Buckw. 

Producer 

1.3.8 

58 

No.  2  Buckw. 

Lurgi 

11.7 

49 

Pellets 

Producer 

10.2 

43 

Pellets 

Slag  Prdcr. 

9.8 

41 

Pellets 

Lurgi 

8.5 

36 

Pulv.  Silt 

Suspension 

12.8 

53 

Pulv.  Silt 

atm.  press. 
Suspension 

11.0 

46 

2-3  in.  lump 

high  press. 
Water  gas 

25.4 

106 

The  above  calculations  were  ba.sed  on  unit  costs 


of  $12.00  ton  broken  anthracite  (2-3  in.  lumps), 
$6.00/ton  No.  2  buckwheat,  $2.50/ton  pellets, 
$1.75  ton  pulverized  silt,  $().‘10/Mlb.-steam  and 
$3.50  ton  oxygen.  The  author  concludes  with 
a  short  discu.ssion  on  the  present  status  of  re- 
.search  work  on  .synthesis  gas  production  and 
methanation.  C.  G.  von  Fredersdorff 

Gas  Condensation 

Holthaus,  P.  W.  FUEL  GAS  TREATMENT. 
U.  8.  2,641,114  (1953)  June  9. 

Naphthalene  and  water  removal  from  fuel 
gases,  already  freed  of  tar  and  benzol,  is  accom¬ 
plished  by  compressing  to  above  the  expected 
di.stribution  pressure,  then  cooling  and  sub.se- 
(piently  expanding  in  an  expansion  engine  to  a 
pressure  at  which  the  conden.sables  drop  out. 
Heat  exchange  and  recovery  of  expansion  en¬ 
gine  power  for  u.se  in  compre.ssion  are  included. 

O.  P.  Bry.sch 

Hydrogen 

Mills,  G.  A.  (assigned  to  Houdry  Process  Gorp.) 
PRODUCTION  OF  HYDROGEN-RICH 
GASES.  U.  S.  2,647,042  (1953)  July  28. 

Recovery  of  a  hydrogen-rich  gas  stream  is  de¬ 
scribed  wherein  coke-covered  .solids  such  as 
spent  catalyst  from  the  reactor  in  the  catalytic 
cracking  of  petroleum  processes  is  thermally 
treated  to  about  1500"  F  in  a  non-oxidizing  at¬ 
mosphere  instead  of  being  conventionally 
burned  off  with  air.  In  this  manner,  the  5  to  10 
weight  per  cent  of  hydrogen  usually  pre.sent  in 
such  a  coke  is  made  available  instead  of  being 
lo.st  as  waste  flue  gas.  J.  M.  Reid 

Robin.son,  S.  P.  (assigned  to  Phillips  Petroleum 
Co.)  PRODUCTION  OF  HYDROGEN  FROM 
HYDROCARBONS.  U.  S.  2,647,041  (1953) 
July  28. 

An  improvement  in  the  proce.ss  of  catalytically 
cracking  hydrocarbons  to  hydrogen-rich  gas  in 
a  ptibble  heater  type  of  reactor  is  claimed  by 
using  pebbles  made  of  monel  or  similar  metals. 
Higher  catalytic  activity  is  obtained  than  by  the 
u.se  of  refractory  pebbles.  J.  M.  Reid 
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Hydrogenation 

HYDROGENATION  CHEMICALS.  Can. 
('hem.  ProcetiHing,  .‘17,  40  (1953)  July. 

Increased  emphasis  has  Ijeen  placed  on  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  aromatic  chemicals  rather  than  fuel 
oil  from  coal.  Greater  fractions  of  aromatic 
compounds  can  he  produced  from  coal  hydro- 
Kcnation  by  reducing  the  severity  of  operating 
conditions  impo.sed  in  the  conversion  steps.  This 
trend  is  shown  in  a  300  ton  coal/day  hydro¬ 
genation  unit  recently  constructed  by  (Carbide 
and  ('arbon  Chemicals  Corp.,  and  which  has 
demonstrated  operability  with  decrea.sed  resi¬ 
dence  times  of  4.5  minutes  and  pre.ssures  of 
3500  to  6000  psig,  employing  only  the  liquid 
pha.se  hydrogenation  .stej)  with  consequent  re¬ 
duction  in  the  hydrogen  feed  re<iuirements. 

C.  G.  von  Fredersdorff 

Plant  Waste  Liquors 

Muns,  G.  E.  and  Thomp.son,  V.  PROBLh^MS 
IN  THE  DISPGSAL  OF  PHENOL  WASTE  IN 
COKh]  PLANTS.  lilast  Furnace  and  Steel 
Plant,  41,  761-769  (1953)  July. 

Standards  of  pollution  abatement  must  be  set 
which  will  permit  reaching  the  objective  with  a 
minimum  treatment  of  wastes  and  at  minimum 
cost.  The  di.stribution  of  the  burden  on  munic¬ 
ipalities,  industries  and  water  plants  mu.st  be 
<letermined.  The  activities  of  the  Ohio  River 
Valley  Water  Sanitation  Commi.ssion,  especially 
its  Steel  Industry  Committee  are  reviewed. 
Phenol  definition  and  .sources,  origin  in  coke 
ojH'rations,  methods  of  dephenolization  and  ana¬ 
lytical  procedures  are  summarized. 

O.  P.  Hrysch 

Richard.son,  H.  EFFLUENT  LIQUORS  FROM 
(’ARHURETTEI)  WATER  GAS  PLANTS.  Cas 
J.  (Hriti.sh)  274  854  861  (1953)  June  24. 

Studies  are  presented  on  effluent  liquors,  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  condensation  of  undecomposed 
generator  steam  of  various  carburetted  water 
gas  plants,  to  determine  their  toxicity  and  com¬ 
position  of  the  di.solved  bodies.  The  oxygen  ab- 
.sorption  of  the  liquor  depends  on  whether  cir¬ 
culation  is  u.sed  or  not  but  has  seldom  been 
found  to  exceed  30  parts  per  100,000.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  substances  capable  of  absorbing  oxygen 
are  found  to  be  thiosulphates,  traces  of  phenolic 


bodies  and  oils.  The  studies  indicate  that  their 
di.scharge  into  rivers  or  sewers  should  not  pre¬ 
sent  serious  problems  provided  that  the  efflu¬ 
ents  are  .separated  from  tar.  E.  J.  Pyrcioch 

Williams,  T.  IL,  Spiers,  H.  M.,  Akeroyd,  E.  1. 
THE  PURIFICATION  OF  CARBONISATION 
EFFLUENTS.  Coke  and  Cas  (British),  15, 
245-52  (1953)  July. 

A  de.scription  of  the  development  of  a  pilot 
plant  and  proce.ss  for  producing  a  water-white 
effluent,  suitable  for  discharge  into  streams, 
from  coke  oven  ammonia-.still  effluents.  The 
process  u.ses  ion-exchange  resins  and  activated 
carbon  for  concentration  of  objectional  mate¬ 
rials  for  ea.sy  dispo.sal.  G.  V.  Vos.seller 

Producer  Gas 

Hartill,  I.  J.  PRODUCER  GAS  AND  THE 
GAS  INDUSTRY.  Gas  World  (British),  i:i8, 
106-111  (1953)  July  11;  159-162  (1953)  July  18. 

I.  The  effect  of  operating  variables  such  as  air 
steam  ratio,  air  preheat  and  fuel  bed  depth  on 
the  efficiency  of  producer  gas  generation  is  di.s- 
cussed. 

II.  The  author  reviews  recent  developments 

which  may  be  applicable  for  the  generation  of 
producer  gas  including  the  Lurgi  pre.ssure  reac¬ 
tor,  the  Thys.sen-Galoc.sy  slagging  unit,  various 
pulverized  coal  gasifiers  such  as  the  Koppers 
and  Ruhr-gas  cyclone,  the  Briti.sh  ICI  combined 
fluid  bed  carbonizer-suspension  gasifier  and  the 
down-jet  producer.  Low  cost  generation  of  elec¬ 
tricity  may  be  possible  via  a  producer-gas-fired 
gas  turbine.  C.  G.  von  Fredensdorff 

Reforming 

Keith,  P.  C.  (assigned  to  Hydrocarbon  Re¬ 
search,  Inc.)  PROCESS  AND  APPARATUS 
FOR  EXOTHERMIC  REACTIONS.  U.  S 
2,642,346  (1953)  June  16. 

A  reactor  for  the  production  of  .synthesis  gas 
from  a  CH4,  CO2,  .steam,  O^  feed  is  described. 
The  chamber  utilizes  a  granular  .solid  for  heat 
transfer  and  is  arranged  with  the  solids  enter¬ 
ing  the  top  of  the  reaction  vessel  and  the  feed 
streams  entering  the  bottom.  The  .solids  are 
preheated  by  the  reaction  products  leaving  the 
top  of  the  vessel,  and  the  feed  streams  are  pre¬ 
heated  by  the  down-flowing  solids  after  they 
leave  the  reaction  zone.  W.  G.  Bair 
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Dirksen,  H.  A.  and  Riesz,  C.  H.  EQUILIBRI¬ 
UM  IN  THE  STEAM  REFORMING  OF  NAT¬ 
URAL  GAS.  Ind.  Emj.  Chem.  45,  1562-63 
(1953)  July. 

A  method  of  correlating  data  in  the  steam  re¬ 
forming  of  natural  gas  is  described  and  a  short¬ 
cut  procedure  of  calculation  of  the  equilibrium 
composition  is  presented  for  general  application 
of  the  method.  II.  A.  Dirksen 

Stookey,  K.  W.  (assigned  to  The  Gas  Machinery 
Co.)  HIGH-TEMPERATURE  REACTOR. 
U.  S.  2,645,566  (1953)  July  14. 

A  high-temperature,  vertical  tube  furnace  em¬ 
ploying  externally-fired  silicon  carbide  reaction 
tubes.  This  reactor,  described  in  detail  in  pre¬ 
vious  publications,  is  the  one  used  by  the  Gas 
Machinery  Company  as  a  continuous  gasifier 
for  cracking  or  reforming  light  hydrocarbons. 

J.  M.  Reid 


Purification 

Terres,  E.  EUBER  DIE  NASSE  REINIGUNG 
VON  STEINKOHLENGAS  (ON  THE  WET 
PURIFICATION  OF  COAL  GAS).  Gaa-  und 
Wasserfach,  (German),  94,  260-265,  May;  313- 
17  (1953)  June  1. 

This  is  an  extensive  discussion  of  various  liquid 
l)urification  proce.sses  for  removal  of  H..S,  Nil:, 
and  HCN  from  coal  gas,  their  chemical  reac¬ 
tions,  operating  principles,  and  applications  for 
economic  recovery  of  byproducts.  The  sulfite 
(Burkheiser),  ammonium  polythionate  and  iron 
thionate  (Feld),  C.-A.-S.  (Hansen),  and  man¬ 
ganese  thionate  (F’eld)  are  included.  These  are 
summarized  as  two  groups, — those  giving  con¬ 
centrated  H2S  for  recovery  by  Claus  process, 
and  those  converting  the  H2S  directly  to  sulfur. 
Research  on  the  ternary  system  NH3-C0:;-H20, 
aiming  at  urea  synthesis,  is  outlined  as  a  new 
method  of  ammonia  fixation.  O.  P.  Brysch 


Whiting,  R.  THE  CASE  FOR  THE  DEEP 
PURIFIER.  Gas  World  (British),  137,  1784-87 
(1953)  June  27;  Gas  Times  (British),  75,  551- 
553,  June  26 ;  76,  612,  617,  618,  July  10  ( 1953)  ; 
Gas  J.  (British),  275,  153-158  (1953)  July  15. 

The  design,  operation,  and  cost  of  deep  box  puri¬ 
fiers  are  di.scussed.  Comparisons  are  made  with 
other  types  of  oxide  purification  units. 

C.  FL  Hummel 


5.  NATURAL  GAS  AND 
NATURAL  GAS 
CONDENSATES 

British  LP-Gas 

Squire,  E.  S.  THE  PRODUCTION  OF  LIQUE¬ 
FIED  FUEL  GASES.  J.  Inst.  Petroleam,  39, 
243-247  (1953)  May. 

Shaw,  S.  DISTRIBUTION  OF  LIQUEFIED 
PETROLEUM  GASES.  J.  Inst.  Petroleum,  39, 
247-250  (1953)  May. 

Taylor,  T.  11.  THE  UTILIZATION  OF  LlQUFl- 
FIED  PETROLEUM  GASES.  J.  Inst.  /VOo- 
39,  250-264  (1953)  May. 

A  brief  discussion  of  the  production,  di.stribu- 
tion  and  consumption  of  LP-Gas  in  England  is 
given  in  these  three  pai)ers,  dealing  primarily 
with  domestic  use.  It  is  stated  that  the  industry 
distributes  approximately  40,000  tons  of  LP- 
Gas  per  year  to  350,000  consumers  repre.sent- 
ing  an  average  u.se  of  250  pounds  per  customer 
per  annum.  J.  M.  Reid 

British  Oil  and  Gas 

Lees,  G.  M.  NATURAL  GAS  IN  GREAT 
BRITAIN.  GasJ.  ( British) ,  275,  34-35  (1953) 
July  1. 

A  review  of  the  past  production  of  oil  atid  gas, 
and  a  presentation  of  a  five-year  plan  for  ex¬ 
ploration  in  Great  Britain  for  natural  gas  in 
commercial  quantities.  B.  E.  Eakin 

Carbon  Black 

Borger,  1.  W.  (a.ssigned  to  J.  M.  Huber  Corp.) 
TREATING  CHANNEL  BLACK.  U.  S.  2,643,- 
182  (1953)  June  23. 

An  improved  prcxress  for  calcining  channel  black 
carbon  so  as  to  obtain  better  abrasion  resistance 
and  vulcanizing  action  is  claimed.  D.  C.  Garni 

Cines,  M.  R.  (assigned  to  Phillips  Petroleum 
Company)  TREATMENT  OF  FURNACE 
BLACKS.  U.  S.  2,641,535  (1953)  June  9. 

A  process  is  described  which  consists  of  treat¬ 
ing  furnace  blacks  at  moderate  temperatures 
with  a  current  of  air  or  other  oxygen-containing 
gas,  containing  as  a  catalyst  a  minute  quantity 
of  sulfur  dioxide.  It  is  claimed  that  the  treat- 
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nn*nt  increa.sos  the  scorch  time  of  the  carbon 
blacks,  hardens  the  pellets,  lowers  the  jd!,  and 
makes  lh(!  black  more  hydrophilic. 

1).  V'.  Kniebes 

('Alir.ON  m.ACK  FliOM  WESTERN  OIL— 
MALE  IN  CANADA,  ('on.  ('hetn.  Pror<s.Hin(f, 
;J7,  ( lo.')!})  .July. 

A  newly  constructed  (jil  furnace  combustion 
phuit  produc<*.s  carbon  black  by  Ihe  jiurtial 
oxidati(jn  of  preheate-d  atomizcsl  oil  with  air. 
Hot  j^ases  leavinj'  the  furnace  at  2700"  1’  are 
wateiMjuenched  If)  aj)proximati‘ly  1000  I’’  and 

fuither  eoolefl  iti  aii  atmospheric  heat  ex¬ 
changer  jtnd  spray  cooler  to  oljO  F.  A  series 
of  cyclomfs  partially  .sepai’ales  the  carbon  black 
from  the  cooled  j^as  stream,  followed  by  cloth 
lilteis  for  c»)mplete  removal.  I’ellel  izinj;  of  the 
collected  carbon  is  the  last  stef)  of  the  i)rocess. 

C.  (i.  von  Fi'edersdorfT 

NEW  I' ROC  ESS  I'l'TSSFOTLlCHTON  CAR- 
IJON  RLACK.  ('lirni.  h'n</.,  (iO,  120,  22,  2:{ 
(l‘.»i>:i)  .July. 

A  process  for  making  carbon  black  from  Hare 
Kas  from  oil  wells  is  claimed.  The  essentials  of 
the  proci  ss  are  a  spherical  preheater  where 
is  prelu'ated  to  the  desii'ed  temperature,  a 
slotted  hood  allowinj?  reKulated  entry  of  air, 
and  an  (“nclosiiiK  metal  drum  where  carbon 
black  forms.  A  blower  pulls  the  larbon  black 
out  (d’  the  combiislion  zone  as  .soon  as  fornitMl, 
and  blows  it  into  a  cyclone  ami  an  accumulator. 

1).  C.  (lanii 

Distribution  Systems 

llijiKins,  A.  L.  IlOW  ROSTON  11  AN  DEES  AD¬ 
DITIONS  AND  REPLACEMENTS  ON  SYS- 
'I'EM.  Cos  Ai/r.  112,  20-27  (HJ.TD  .July  .‘JO. 

A  description  of  the  factors  involved  in  sizing 
new  mains  to  be  installed  and  the  setup  u.sed 
for  obtaining  the  necessary  information. 

M.  E.  Eakin 

Gasoline  Economics 

Vau^dian,  H.  E.  OASOI.INE  AND  ('YtTdNC, 
I’l.ANT  ECONOMICS  VS  INCREASINti 
COS'r  OF  (IAS.  Pitrnit  inn  Kni).  Rt  f.  Annual, 
(11)5:0  2."),  E-ll),  l  l-H)  (1 !)!):{)  .July  15. 

'I'ln*  value  «)f  natural  in  the  field  has  in- 
cri'a.sed  fantastically  in  the  la.st  few  years  and 
will  continue  to  increase  until  it  has  reached  a 
competitive  level  with  other  fuels.  As  the  value 


of  Kits  increa.ses,  the  fuel  and  shrinkage  lo.sses 
become  more  and  more  of  a  major  economic 
factor.  Since  this  increa.se  in  operating  co.st, 
along  with  other  things,  is  reducing  the  gasoline 
and  cycling  plants’  margin  of  profit,  it  is  up  to 
the  plant  designers,  the  equipment  manufac¬ 
turers,  and  the  indu.stry  as  a  whole  to  reduce 
operating  co.st  per  gallon,  reduce  investment 
cost  ])er  gallon,  and  to  help  create  more  favor¬ 
able  markets  which  will  permit  a  fair  ndurn 
on  investment.  Author’s  Ab.stract 

Leok  Detection 

Harper,  V.  W.  HOW  HAS  CO.  IMI’ROVES 
I.EAKAOE  Dk:TECT10N  IN  I’URLIC  SAFlv- 
TY  J'ROORA.M.  Ant.  ('.an  J.,  17‘),  10,  .‘W  ( lO.o.’D 
.July. 

The  intensilied  program  of  leakage  detection 
consists  of  a  manhole  and  hard  surface  survey 
semiannually,  together  with  building  and  vege¬ 
tation  surveys.  ('.  E.  Hummel 

Line  Cleaning 

Robin.son,  E.  T.,  .Jr.  I^R'ONOMICS  OF  INTER¬ 
NALLY  CLEANINO  GAS  LINES  DLJRlNt; 
Ol’EliATlON.  Oil  ./.,  52,  ;J75-;{7J),  ;{H1,  .{82, 
:i84-:{80  (l‘.)5.‘{)  .July  27;  Petroleum  Engr.,  25, 
DPJ,  20,  22,  24,  20  (P.)5:{)  October. 

Pre.seiited  is  on  economic  study  of  Texas  Ixast- 
eni’s  procedure  for  cleaning  while  line  is  in 
operation.  The  method,  which  (Uqiarts  from  th(> 
previous  jiractice  of  shutting  line  down,  assures 
continuing  opc'ration  and  high  level  of  transmis¬ 
sion  efficiency.  This  addition  of  scraiier  traps 
and  facilities  for  handling  scrajiers  will  increase 
ccn.st  ruction  cost  cf  a  jiroject  by  approximately 
' to  I'/i  and  decreases  cost  of  cleaning  from 
$l()n-8()()  per  mile  for  the  shut-down  method  to 
.81  to  :?:{  per  mile,  ’fhis  method  reduces  mainte¬ 
nance  on  compn'ssor  stations,  helps  prevent 
freeze-ups  by  removing  liijuid  accumulations, 
and  results  in  a  substantial  .savings  in  line 
purging.  11.  E.  Eakin 

Senatoroff,  N.  K.  and  Nitshu’er,  IL,  -Ir.  HOW 
SOUTHERN  COUNTIES  DEVEI.OPED 
METHOD  FOR  IILOWING  DUST  FROM 
LINES.  On.-iAf/r,  11 2.  2.1-26,  (18.  (h)  (l‘).5:i)  .July 
16;  Oa.'t,  29.  46-19  (19.5:i)  September. 

A  jirocedure  is  presented  for  blowing  transmis¬ 
sion  and  distribution  gas  lines  free  of  dust  with- 
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out  any  shut-down  or  service  interruption.  The 
(lesion  and  successful  operation  of  a  portable 
fdteriiiK  unit  capable  of  handling  a  flow  of 
.‘{50,000  MCF  hr  is  described.  E.  ,1.  I’yrcioch 

FILTER  UNIT  REMOVES  DUST  FROM 
DIRTY  LINE.  Oil  Gas  52,  l0‘2-0;{  (11)5:{) 
.July  G. 

Field  tests  on  the  use  of  a  truck-mounted  port¬ 
able  dust-filter  unit  for  removing  dust  from  ^as- 
transmission  lines  and  distribution  networks 
are  described.  Service  need  not  be  interrupted 
during?  use.  Dust  concentration  can  be  reduced 
from  1  to  0.1  lb.  1000,000  cu  ft  of  ^as. 

E.  .1.  Fyrcioch 

Methane  Cracking 

Hasche,  R.  L.  (a.ssiKiied  to  Eastman  Kodak  Uo.) 
FROCESS  OF  FRODUCTNO  At'ETYLENE. 
U.  S.  2,645,G7:{  (l‘).5;{)  ,luly  11. 

A  proce.ss  for  the  production  of  acetylene  rich 
hydrocarbon  ^as  mixtures  is  descrif)ed  in  which 
li^ht  hydrocarbons  (methane  through  butam*) 
are  subjected  to  two  stages  of  thermal  crack¬ 
ing  in  a  Hasche  regenerative  furnace. 

,1.  M.  Reid 

Network  Calculations 

Trunk,  hL  F.  and  Murray,  R.  E.  and  Hruns, 
.1.  R.  USE  OF  HARDY  ('ROSS  ANALYSIS 
FOR  ('ALUULATINO  PRESSURES.  Gns  A(fc, 
112,  ‘27-:{l  (iy5.‘{)  .July  .‘{0. 

A  procedure  for  calculating  the  pressure  drop 
in  network  .systems  by  the  method  of  balancing 
heads.  The  calculations  are  (U‘scrib(‘d,  and  an 
example  worked.  H.  E.  Eakin 

Odorization 

('line,  H.  L.  NATURAL  GAS  ODORANTS. 
Paper  No.  P(%5.‘{-2  Am.  Gas  A.ssoc.,  Operating 
Section,  New  York,  May,  l‘J5:{;  Go.'t,  211,  42 
(105.‘{)  ,Ju\y  ;  Pet  title  inn  h'liijr.  (lief  tic.  Animal) 
25,  D-:{2,  .la,  25  (1952)  July  15. 

Odorant  is  injected  directly  into  the  main,  usin^ 
electric-motor-driven  combination  |)iston-dia- 
phra^m  pumps.  The  rate  of  odorant  injection 
is  maintained  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
flow,  as  measured  by  a  pilot-venturi  flow  ele¬ 
ment,  by  means  of  a  pressure-control  transmit¬ 
ter  connected  between  a  flow  indicating  meter 
and  the  pump.  ('.  E.  Hummel 


RemiuK'ton,  F.  PEOPLES  NATURAL  WINDS 
UP  PROGRAM  TO  ODORIZE  GAS  FOR  ‘2‘2G,- 
000  CUSTOMERS,  (m.s-.  29,  29-42  (19.52)  July. 

Odorization  of  k^s  in  the  Peoi)h‘’s  .system  was 
carried  out  on  a  Knidual  basis  by  i)roKre.ssinK 
from  district  to  district.  'I'he  initial  experi¬ 
mental  odorization  station  is  de.scribed  in  detail. 

('.  E.  Hummel 

Pipe  Crossings 

SwensiiiKsen,  ('.  A.  EMERGEN('Y  PIPE  LINE 
SUSPENSIONS:  DESIGN  AND  INSTALLA¬ 
TION  PRO('EDURES.  Gas  .Aije,  112,  :;(i-29, 
74,  7G  (1952)  .luly  IG. 

In  the  event  of  the  loss  of  a  pipe-line  river  cros.s- 
iiiK,  speedy  restoration  of  service  is  e.s.sential. 
There  are  four  main  problems  to  solve:  towers, 
suspension  cable,  hangers,  and  pipe.  A  chart  is 
presented  that  simplifies  calculations,  and  has 
been  used  succe.ssfully  for  several  years.  Pro¬ 
cedures  are  j,Mven  in  detail.  P>.  E.  Eakin 

Property  Valuation 

Davis,  R.  E.  and  Stephenson,  E.  A.  VALUA¬ 
TION  OF  NATURAL  GAS  PROPERTY.  ./. 
Pet roleuiti  Tecfin.,  5,  9-12  (.sect  1 )  and  7  (.sect 
2)  (1952)  July. 

A  di.scu.ssion  of  the  eiiKineeriiiK  and  economic 
analysis  necessary  to  evaluate  natural  ^as  prop- 
t'rty.  'I'lu*  (Udermination  of  monetary  value  can 
(tidy  be  determiru'd  from  a  comj)lete  Kcolo^ic, 
eiiKineerinK,  and  economic  study  of  the  prop¬ 
erty.  H.  E.  Eakin 

Southeast  U.S.  Discoveries 

Haum,  R.  R.  OIL  AND  GAS  EXPLORATION 
IN  ALAP.AMA,  GEORGIA,  AND  FLORIDA. 
PelntU  tnn  Pni/.  (Ilefnc.  Annnnl),  25,  H-7G,  77, 
HO,  H2,  85,  8G,  88  ( 19.52)  July  1,5. 

'I'he  di.scovery  of  the  Pollard  oil  fiehl  in  .southern 
Alabama  early  in  1952  sparked  a  campaiKU  of 
leasing  and  exploration  which  spread  (juickly 
into  Georgia  and  Florida.  Three  fields  in  .south¬ 
western  Alabama  and  one  in  .southern  Florida 
account  for  all  the  oil  production  in  the  three 
states.  Some  aspects  of  the  K^^’neral  Kcoloffy  and 
Kcophysics  of  the  area,  illustrated  with  maps, 
cro.ss  sections,  and  correlation  charts,  sujfKt'st 
the  pre.sence  of  ^eolo^ic  conditions  favorable  for 
the  possible  trapping  and  accumulation  of  oil 
and  gas.  Author’s  Abstract 
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Well  Practise 


Sulfur  Recovery 

Vlcek,  J.  G.  and  Gruff,  K.  A.  GLOHE  SOLVES 
PRESSING  AIR-POLLUTION  PROHLEM 
WITH  NEW-TYPE  SULFUR-RECOVERY 
UNIT.  OU  dan  J.,  52,  64-65  (PJ5:i)  July  6. 

A  modified  Claus  process  is  used  for  the  two- 
staffe  catalytic  conversion  of  hydrogen  sulfide 
in  the  acid  gas  ellluent  of  an  amine-type  desul¬ 
furization  unit.  The  sulfur  recovery  unit  was 
designed  to  recover  15  tons  per  day  of  high 
purity  sulfur  using  three  process  ve.ssels.  The 
operation  of  the  process  and  the  in.strumenta- 
tion  employed  are  descriljed  in  detail. 

(!.  E.  Hummel 

Underground  Storage 

Roth,  E.  E.  UNDERGROUND  STORAGE  OF 
NATURAL  GAS.  Petroleum  Eiuj.,  25,  D-86, 
1)90-94  (195;i)  May. 

A  brief  but  comprehensive  di.scu.s.sion  of  the 
uses,  selection,  and  activation  of  undergrouml 
storage  fields  is  given.  Equations  for  i)redicting 
field  capacity  and  deliverability  from  engineer¬ 
ing  data  pertaining  to  any  particular  field  are 
included.  J.  M.  Reid 

GAS  STORAGE  STATION  FOR  THE  DIS¬ 
TRICT  OF  COLUMBIA.  Flow  Line,  12,  4-7 
(195;})  May-June. 

The  Washington  Gas  Light  (Company’s  new 
standby  and  peak  load  station  at  Rockville, 
Maryland,  is  described.  Facilities  include  high- 
pressure  (2240  psi)  natural  gas  storage  in  un¬ 
derground  bottles  with  a  capacity  of  57  MMCF 
and  a  propane-air  plant  with  storage  capacity 
ecjuivalent  to  59  MMC^F.  The  Rockville  station 
is  within  a  half-mile  of  the  natural  gas  meter¬ 
ing  station  of  the  company’s  supplier  and  is 
constructed  .so  as  to  be  easily  integrated  with 
any  future  e.\pansion  facilities.  J.  M.  Reid 

OHIO  FUEL  GAS’  WEAVER  PRO.IPXT.  Oil 
CmsJ.,  .52.  i;}«,  141  (195;})  July  Kl. 

Ohio  Fuel  Gas  Company  is  further  developing 
its  Weaver  underground  storage  site  by  con¬ 
struction  of  additional  wells  to  increa.se  deliver¬ 
ability.  A  .series  of  photographs  of  the  Weaver 
projin’t  accompanied  by  brief  de.scriptive  mate¬ 
rial  is  pre.sented.  J.  M.  Reid 


NicoLson,  K.  M.  NEW  LIGHT  ON  AIR  DRILL¬ 
ING  IN  CALIFORNIA.  Oil  Gcus  J.,  52,  76,  78- 
81,  97  (1953)  July  6. 

U.se  of  air  for  the  drilling  fluid  has  found  favor¬ 
able  use  where  there  is  severe  loss  of  circulation, 
where  producing  formations  are  su.sceptible  to 
injury  from  drilling  fluid  or  particle  penetra¬ 
tion  and,  where  drilling  fluid  is  expensive  or 
nonavailable.  The  techniques  at  pre.sent  utilize 
makeshift  equipment  converted  from  routine 
mud  drilling,  and  much  equipment  and  tool  de¬ 
velopment  will  be  nece.s.sary  before  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  air  drilling  may  be  fully  realized. 

B.  E.  Eakin 

Ogden,  L.  A.,  McChesny  J.  R.  and  McDonald, 
L.  L.  (a.ssigned  to  The  Pure  (Jil  Company)  AP¬ 
PARATUS  FOR  THE  SELECTIVE  INJEC¬ 
TION  OF  FLUIDS  INTO  GEOLOGICAL  FOR¬ 
MATIONS.  U.  S.  2,643,208  ( 1953)  June  23. 

An  apparatus  for  selective  injection  of  fluids 
in  geological  formations  utilizing  collai)sible  en¬ 
velope  packings  operated  by  gas  pressure.  The 
api)aratus  is  applicable  to  earth  bore  or  casing. 

B.  E.  Eakin 

GAS-WELL  DELIVERABILITIES  STEPPED 
UP  BY  NEW  HIGH-PRESSURE  ACIDIZA- 
TION  TECHNIQUES.  Oil  Ga.s  J.,  52.  56,  57, 
90  (1953)  Augu.st3. 

A  process  is  de.scribed  for  increasing  deliver¬ 
ability  where  formation  permeability  has  been 
reduced  by  infiltration  of  mud  and  formation 
water.  Large  increa.ses  in  deliverability  are 
cited  after  injecting  acid  in  10  bbl.  slugs  .sepa¬ 
rated  by  small  volumes  of  high  pressure  gas. 

R.  F.  Bukacek 

The  following  articles,  the  ab.stracts  for  which 
appear  on  the  pages  indicated,  are  al.so  called 
to  your  attention : 

Dirk.sen,  H.  A.  ST  E  A  M  R  E  F 0  R M I N G  O  F 
NATURAL  GAS.  p.  181 

I^gaLski,  T.  W.  ABSORPTKJN  INDEX  OF 
NATURAL  GAS.  p.  187 
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6.  PETROLEUM  AND 
SYNTHETIC  LIQUID  FUELS 


Catalysts 

lirown,  C.  O.  and  WainriKht,  R.  B.  SYNTHE¬ 
TIC  FLUID  CRACKING  ('ATALYSTS.  Pe¬ 
troleum  Kug.,  (liefuc.  Annual)  25,  C-37,  38,  40 
42,43  (1953)  July  15. 

The  factors  relating  to  catalyst  application  in 
the  catalytic  cracking  of  petroleum  products 
are  discussed.  The  factors  emphasized  are  cat¬ 
alyst  properties,  operating  conditions,  and  unit 
design.  H.  A.  Dirksen 


tween  about  1.3  and  1.4  meters  per  second,  the 
reduction  period  between  about  30  and  60  min¬ 
utes  and  the  reduction  temperature  between 
about  200  and  240°  C. 

NEW-CATALYST  RESULTS.  Oil  (las  J.,  52, 
64,  65  (1953)  July  20. 

Test  runs  are  reported  for  naphthas  from  Mid- 
Continent  Venezuela,  Kuwait  and  Pennsylvania 
crudes.  The  platinum  catalyst  (reported  in  Oil 
Gas  J.,  April  27,  p.  131)  permits  operation  at 
low  pressure  with  catalyst  regeneration  or  at 
moderate  pre.ssure  under  continuous  operat¬ 
ing  conditions  in  pilot-plant  ojH'rations  of  the 
catalytic  reforming  process.  H.  A.  Dirk.sen 


Marshall,  J.  A.  and  Askin.s,  J.  W.  FLUID-BED 
CATALYTIC  CRACKING  UNIT.  Ind.  Eng. 
(7jf  /n.,  45,  1603-1608  (1953)  July. 

The  Shell  Oil  Company  has  been  using  a  small 
Iluid  cracking  unit  for  studies  of  production 
yields  and  the  effect  of  process  variables  for 
their  plant  unit.  The  reactor  of  this  unit  con- 
si.sts  of  a  2  in.  schedule  80  stairiless  steel  pipe 
6  ft.  long.  The  unit  consumes  only  to  \  >  gal 
of  feed  stock  per  min.  The  usual  oil  preheaters 
and  catalyst  regenerator,  j)lus  product  recovery 
.system  completes  the  unit.  Much  data  has  been 
collected  and  the  agreement  between  the  small 
scale  unit  and  plant  units  has  been  e.xcellent. 

\V.  G.  Bair 

Rottig,  VV.  (assigned  to  Ruhrchemie  Aktien- 
gesellschaft,  Oberhau.sen-IIolten,  Germany) 
CATALYST  FOR  THE  HYDROGENATION 
OF  ('ARBON  MONOXIDE.  U.  S.  2,647,138 
(1953)  July  28. 

((Maim  9).  The  process  of  hydrogenating  car¬ 
bon  mono.xide  mixed  with  hydrogen  which  com- 
pri.ses  passing  said  mixture  at  a  temperature 
ranging  between  about  200°  and  300°  C.  under 
a  pressure  near  atmospheric  pre.ssure  across  a 
precipitated  alkali-promoted  cataly.st  which  has 
been  reduced  with  reducing  gas  and  contain¬ 
ing  metallic  iron  within  the  range  of  25  and 
35%,  ferrous  oxide  within  the  range  of  about 
50  and  61%,  ferric  oxide  within  the  range  of 
about  4  and  25%  and  an  acid  alkali  metal  or¬ 
thophosphate  within  the  range  of  about  0.5 
and  5%,  the  velocity  of  flow  of  the  reducing 
gas  for  the  reduction  of  the  cataly.st  being  be¬ 


Desulfurization 

Arnold,  R.  C.  and  Lien,  A.  I*,  (assigned  to  Stand¬ 
ard  Oil  Co.)  DESULFURIZATION  OF  DIS¬ 
TILLATE  FUELS.  U.  S.  2,646,390  (1953) 
July  21. 

A  proce.ss  for  refining  high-sulfur  petroleum 
oils  boiling  in  the  temperature  range  .300°- 
650°  F  is  claimed.  The  process  is  carried  out 
at  -20°  to  -40°  ('  and  under  pre.ssure,  contact¬ 
ing  the  distillate  with  25  to  50  volume  percent 
of  li<juid  SOj  and  anhydrous  aluminum  chlor¬ 
ide  in  an  amount  of  1  to  2  gram  moles  per 
gram  atom  of  sulfur.  Data  indicate  that  a  de¬ 
sulfurization  of  at  least  6.3%.  is  claimed. 

H.  A.  Dirk.sen 

Fischer-Tropsch 

Kendall,  M.  T.  (a.ssigned  to  The  Texas  Co.) 
HYDROCARBON  SYNTHESIS.  U.  S.  2,646,- 
442  (1953)  July  21. 

Improved  liquid  yields  are  claimed  in  the  hy¬ 
drogenation  of  carbon  monoxide  using  iron  cat¬ 
alyst  when  the  catalyst  particle  size  in  the  re¬ 
action  zone  is  maintaim'd  betwe»“n  10  and  80 
microns.  J.  M.  Reid 

Future  Processing 

Swan.son,  I*.  F.  and  Adams,  N,  R.  PETROLE¬ 
UM  PROCESSING.  Ind.  Eng.  Chern.,  45,  1429- 
14.35  (19.53)  July. 

Future  petroleum  processing  w'ill  see  vast  ex¬ 
pansion  and  many  improvements  in  the  basic 
proce.s.ses.  The.se  changes  will  be  made  princi- 
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pally  through  (.‘xtonsivu  usaK‘J  of  catalytic  and 
fluid  principles.  In  j^cnieral,  the  refinery  of  the 
future  will  he  larger,  more  complex,  and  more 
completely  integrated  than  in  the  i)ast.  This 
will  make  possible  relative  .saviriKs  in  initial 
inve.stment  and  more  efficient  over-all  refinery 
operation.  In  addition  to  improved  basic  i)roc- 
esses,  many  entirely  new  processes  are  en¬ 
visioned.  d’he.se  will  be  based  i)rincipally  upon 
the  present  p<!trochemical  and  synthetic  typ(! 
processes.  Many  new  and  improved  products 
will  be  (Uweloped  and  pre.sent  products  wdll  be 
available  in  K^’oatly  increased  quantities. 

Authors’  Abstract 


Liquid  Fuel  Economy 

Ayre.s,  E.  THE  LONd-IlANEE  OUTLOOK 
EOR  LIQUID  FUELS  IN  AMEKK'A.  Pre¬ 
sented  at  2nd  Amer.  Power  ('(uif.  Chicago, 
.March  2r>,  105:1.  Proc.  Amer.  Power  Conf.  L5, 
P.):L2(M)  rrlroJnim  Uvfunr  'XI,  00-0:5, 

22:5,224  (105:5)  AuKii.st. 

An  explanation  of  various  terms  used  by  pre¬ 
dictors  of  th(!  future  of  liipjid  fuel  supply,  and 
(heir  consistently  under-estimated  data  of  de¬ 
mand  and  supply  is  made  l)y  an  exi)anded  study 
of  United  States  and  world  production.  h].sti- 
mates  of  the  time  of  peak  production,  based  on 
100  and  200  billion  bbl.  ultimate  recoverable  re- 
.serves  are  1000  and  1070  respectively,  for  the 
United  States.  Peak  production  of  2.5  aiul  :5.5 
billion  bbls.  per  year,  respectively  are  extra¬ 
polated.  Similar  e.stimates  of  peaks  are  dis- 
cus.sed  for  world  i)roduction.  Use  of  residual 
oil  as  crude  fuel  has  be^^un  to  diminish  since 
1050  and  will  di.sappear  before  extensive  oil- 
shale  retorting  and  coal  convertinjjf  operations 
are  developed.  ().  P.  I5ry.sch 

E>rl„fr,  (1.  THE  EFFEC  T  OF  OIL  UPON 
AMEKIUAN  INDUSTRY.  lUirohnnu,  16.  102- 
105  (105:5)  July;  IMPACT  OF  OIL  ON  OUR 
ECONOMY.  Petroleum  Enrjr.  (lief tic.  An- 
iiual)  25,  E2-4,  E6-8  (105:5)  July  15. 

A  complete  review  of  the  K*'‘>'vth  and  resources 
of  the  American  oil  industry.  The  article  hi^h- 
lijrhts  the  progre.ss  that  has  been  made  in  new 
proct's.ses  and  in  broadened  applications  of  i)e- 
troleum  products.  VV.  O.  Bair 


Kemp,  L.  C.,  Jr.  and  Atwell,  IL  V’.  PETRO- 
LEU.M  SUPPLEMENTS.  Ind.  Ktiff.  Ch<  m., 
45,  14:56-14  1  0  (105:5)  July. 

This  is  an  extensive  survey  of  the  synthetic  fuel 
situation.  Demand  for  natural  substitutes 
and  syiithetic  liquid  fuels  will  probably  jri’ow 
simultaneously,  since  re.serves  of  natural 
and  petroleum  are  of  the  same  order  of  mag¬ 
nitude.  Shale  oil  recovery  needs  lower  mining 
costs,  better  retort  de.si)?n.  Direct  (I5erj?ius) 
hydro)?enation  of  coal  needs  better  primary 
sta^e  catalysts,  cheaper  hydrogen  sources  and 
more  .selective  conversion.  Late  develoi)ments 
in  hydrocarbon  .synthesis,  as  well  as  coal  carlam- 
ization,  underj^round  coal  j^asilication,  fuels 
from  a)?ricultural  products  and  bituminous 
sands  are  all  di.scussed  with  their  economic  con¬ 
siderations.  E.  15.  Shultz,  Jr. 

Storch,  11.  11.  SYNTHETIC  LIQUID  FUEL 
PRfJCESSES.  hul.  Kill/,  ('hem.,  45,  1444-1455 
(i;)5:5)  July. 

A  brief  review  is  i)re.sented  of  .some  problems 
in  the  catalytic  steps  of  processes  for  the  con¬ 
version  of  (til  shale  and  coal  to  litjuid  fuels. 

\V.  J.  Pleticka 

Oil  Storage 

Guthrie,  V.  15.  OLD  QUARRIES  FOR  OIL 
STORAGE.  Petrol.  Proces.siii!/,  8.  1168-69, 

( 195:5)  AuKU.st ;  PIT  OIL  STORAGE  —  WHAT 
IT  MEANS  TO  MARKETERS.  National  Pe¬ 
troleum  Neu'.s,  45,  11,  12  (195:5)  July  29. 

Disadvantages  such  as  location,  capacity,  and 
roof  are  li.sted.  The  advantages  of  .stable  mar¬ 
kets,  le.ss  cut  backs,  more  ellicient  plant  opera¬ 
tion  and  tankage  utilization  are  presented  for 
the  “Hole-in-the-ground”  oil-product  storage 
study  by  Es.so  Standard  Oil  Co. 

II.  A.  Dirksen 

REDU('E  EVAPORATION  LOSSES  80  TO  90 
PERCENT.  World  Oil,  i:57,  21  1-21:5  (195:5) 
August  1. 

A  reduction  of  .some  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  annually  in  the  storage  lo.ss  due  to  evap¬ 
oration  is  predicted  for  the  refining  and  pipe- 
lim*  indu.stries  by  Standard  Oil  Co.  (Ohio). 
This  is  accomplished  by  a  one-inch  layer  of  bal¬ 
loon-like  spheres  containing  a  .sealed-in  gas. 
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usually  nitroKon.  1'hese  millions  of  hollow 
spheres  ranjj^e  in  size  from  2/10,000  to 
:>()/ 10,000  of  an  inch  and  form  a  foam  hlanket 
that  lloats  on  oil  inside  the  storaj^e  tanks. 

II.  A.  Dirk.sen 

Refinery  Wastes 

Shinier,  W,  H.  (assijjned  to  ('alifornia  ile- 
.search  C  orp.)  Cl  AS  1  F I C  AT  1 0 X  OF  SUI.- 
FFKK’  A(’ll)  WASTFS.  V.  S.  2,011.707 
(105:1)  July  7. 

Sulfuric  acid  wastes  such  as  acid  sludge  from 
petroleum  refininj?  is  burned  with  an  amt)unt  of 
oxygen  insutlicient  for  complete  combustion  but 
suliicient  to  completely  gasify  the  material  with 
the  formation  pnidominantly  of  carbon  monox¬ 
ide,  hydrojjen,  and  hydroifen  sulfide.  Air  en¬ 
riched  to  an  oxygon  content  of  05  to  0576,  with 
combu.stion  temperatures  above  22b0°  F  bvit 
I)referably  above  2500''  !•'.  is  u.sed. 

1).  M.  Ma.son 

Shale  Retorting 

Alleman,  (’.  F.  (assigned  to  I’hillips  Petroleum 
(o.)  PROCESS  FOR  DESTRUCTIVE  DbS- 
TILLATION.  U.  S.  2,017,077  (105:i)  July  28. 

Four  separate  fluidized  beds  aie  u.sed  for  clo.se 
temperature  control  and  K<><>d  heat  recoviTy. 
Heating  in  each  of  the  four  ves.sels  is  done  by 
direct  contact  with  ^m.ses  in  a  fluid  bed.  Flue 
Kas  heats  crushed  shale  (10  mesh  or  smaller) 
to  150  F  in  the  preheat in^  zon  *.  Xon-c(niden.s- 
ib!e  products  of  destructive  distillation  are  used 
to  strip  the  i)reheated  oil  sliale  in  the  stripping 
zone  at  825  to  1050  F.  Residual  carijon  is 
burned  out  of  the  shale  in  a  combu.stion  z<nie, 
yielding  flue  p-as  for  the  preheat»‘r,  and  hot 
spent  shale  for  a  stripi)inj6-yas  healinjr  zone. 
Off-^ms  from  the  stripping  zone  is  st'parated 
into  shale  oil,  and  tin*  non-condensible  .strip¬ 
ping  Kas.  The  proce.ss  is  claimed  to  work  with 
other  carbonaceous  materials  also. 

E.  P..  Shultz,  Jr. 

Ilolford,  II.  J.  and  Challis,  A.  J.  (assi^med  to 
Holford  Proce.sses  Ltd.)  \’ER'riCAL  SHALE 
RETORT.  U.  S.  2,(1 15,bo;)  ( 105:5)  July  11. 

This  P.ritish  desijrned  .scheme  for  destructive 
distillation  of  oil  shale,  cannel  ct)al  or  oil-bear¬ 
ing  .sands  calls  for  vertical,  cylindrical  retorts 
arran^od  in  double  rows.  Each  retort  shaft  is 


.‘surrounded  by  a  jacket  space  within  which  hot 
^a.ses  pa.ss  upwarils.  Heat  is  conducted  throiijrh 
the  retort  shell  to  the  material  to  be  carbonized, 
which  is  charged  batchwise  at  the  shaft  top. 
SiH-nt  shale  is  water-quenched  at  the  shaft  bot¬ 
tom  and  is  taken  by  endle.ss  conveyor  to  an  «)il 
s(‘parator.  OtT-^as  is  recovered  and  use<l  to  heat 
the  retorts.  E.  15.  Shultz.  Jr. 

West  Canada  Oil 

Lee,  ('.  S.  and  Younjr,  R.  ().  EX1  RV  INd'O 
OIL  OPERATIONS  IN  WE.STERN  ('ANAI)A. 
J.  hist,  hi  In, hum,  .T.),  8:5-128  (11)5:5)  July. 

Since*  11)17,  the  proj're.ss  and  devclopme'nt  of 
oil  in  Western  ('anada  has  beconu*  a  matter 
of  first  importanct*  to  the  oil  industry  in  all 
parts  of  the  world.  '1  his  paper  reviews  tie* 
conditions  under  which  this  developnu'uf  is  tak- 
inj;  place  and  di.scu.s.se;’,  l<*Kislative,  financial, 
and  practical  problems  which  will  face*  any 
ceempany  intenelinj;  tee  participate*.  Particular 
atti'iitieen  is  paiel  to  the  re*irulatie»ns  ^utverniiiK 
the*  actpiisitiejn  eef  reservatienis  anel  le*:i.-,e‘S  freem 
the  Prejvincial  (!e)ve*rnments  whe*re*in  flu*  p’re'at- 
er  part  eef  the  mineral  rijrhts  are  vesteel.  'Ihe* 
Kvee^raphy,  history,  anel  ceenstitutieui  eef  ('anaela 
are  relate-el  to  the*  ^e“ne*ral  dt*velopme*nt.  A  con- 
sielerable  se'ctieen  eef  the  pape-r  is  elevedeel  tee  the* 
clas.'^ificatieui  eef  the  eetmpajiie*s  anel  fhe*  type*s 
e»f  deals  and  nejfotiations  whie*h  are*  ce»ndue*le  e! 
be*twe'e‘n  them.  It  ceeiiclueles  with  a  ce)mpari.se)u 
betwe*e*n  the  Weste'rn  Canadian  and  tin*  Ve*n'*- 
zue*lan  e)il  eleve*lopme*nt.  Aeithors’  Abstract 

7.  ANALYTICAL  METHODS 
AND  TESTS 

Absorption  Index 

Le*^':atski,  T.  W.,  Te)e>ke*,  J.  W.,  and  (Irunel\  .  L.  A. 
A15SORPTIOX  INDEX:  A  SEMPLE  TEST 
FOR  AN  l.MPORTANT  PROPERTY  OF  NAT¬ 
URAL  OAS.  Oil  (ids  52,  20(5,  (57  (11)5:5) 
July  27. 

A  new  methoel  for  tejstiriK  natural  j-qis,  which 
has  lK*e*n  elesi^nateMl  the  absorfetion  inele*x  t'*st, 
is  ele.scribeel.  The  test  ceensists  e)f  me*asurinK  the 
eepiilibrium  pre*ssure!  ele*vele)pe*el  when  40  vol- 
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umi'H  of  .sample  i.s  mixed  with  1  volume  of 
j>ure  normal  octane  at  760  mm.Hj^  initial  pres- 
Hure  and  lOO^'F.  in  the  te.stinj?  of  .‘i4  natural- 
Ku.s  .sample  of  widely  different  hydrocarbon  com- 
position.s  the  results  are  shown  to  be  direct¬ 
ly  related  to  the  “butane  and  heavier”  content 
of  th<;  sample  ^as.  This  te.st  may  b<?  u.sed  to 
predict  the  butane-  and  heavier-content  of  a 
natural  ^as  with  a  precision  of  plus-minus  5 
per  cent  based  on  fractional  analysis. 

Authors’  Abstract 

Hydrocarbon  Analysis 

Hampton,  II.  C.  METHODS  OF  H  YDKOCAR- 
HON  TYFE  ANALYSIS.  J.  Inst.  Petroleum 
( Hritish) ,  .‘19,  305-;W4  (195:1)  June. 

'I'he  preferred  methods  of  hydrocarbon  type 
analysis  are  j)re.sented,  to^aTher  with  their 
.scojie  and  applicability,  their  limitations,  and 
indications  of  the  aims  and  trends  of  research 
either  in  pro^re.ss  or  contemplated  in  the  fu¬ 
ture.  Compositions  of  naphtha  and  kerosine 
cuts  from  a  variety  of  crude  oils,  determined 
by  these  methods,  are  included,  and  applica¬ 
tions  in  the  control  of  manufacture  of  special 
pnxlucts  instanced.  SiH*cimen  analy.ses  of 
cracked  ga.solines  of  various  types  are  ^iven  for 
com))arative  purpo.ses.  The  influence  of  sulphur 
content  on  hydrocarbon  tyi)e  analysis  in  the 
Kas  oil  boilintf  rariKC  is  considered  and  a.ssess- 
ments  of  khs  oil  comi)osition  made. 

Author’s  Abstract 

Nitrogen  in  Distillates 

Ward,  L.  F.,  Jr.,  Moore,  R.  T.  and  Ball,  J.  S. 
NITROCEN  COMITJUNDS  IN  DISTILLATE 
FUELS.  Aual.  Vhem.  25,  1070-1072  (1053) 
July. 

Some  nitrojfen  compounds  cause  instability  in 
distillate  fuels.  So  an  analytical  .scheme  for 
total  nitrogen,  basic  nitrogen  and  pyrrole  ni¬ 
trogen  compounds  in  petroleum  di.stillates  was 
developed.  Thirty-four  samples  representative 
of  various  geographical  origins  and  proce.ssing 
methods  were  .studied.  Catalytically  and  ther¬ 
mally  cracked  .stocks  can  be  differentiated  on 
the  basis  of  the  ty{)e.s  of  nitrogen  compounds 
|)re.sent.  A  simple  te.st  to  distinguish  straight- 
run,  thermally  cracked  and  catalytically  cracked 
distillates  is  al.so  sugge.sted.  E.  B.  Shultz,  Jr. 


Optical  Methods 

Foote,  P.  D.  OPTICS  IN  PETROLEUM  PROC¬ 
ESSING.  Petroleum  Processing,  8,  604-609 
(1053)  May. 

A  short  review  is  presented  of  the  uses  of  in¬ 
frared,  ultraviolet,  and  emission  spectroscope 
and  related  optical  devices  which  are  currently 
in  u.se  in  the  petroleum  indu.stry. 

D.  V.  Kniebes 

Shale  Oil  Analysis 

Mapstone,  G.  E.  STUDIES  IN  SHALE  OIL. 
PART  11.  SOME  MISCELLANEOUS  STU¬ 
DIES.  J.  Inst.  Petroleum  (British),  39,  354- 
:58()  (1053)  June. 

Tar  ba.ses  from  thermal  cracking  of  .shale  oil 
were  shown  to  contain  about  1.5  mole  i)ercent 
olefinic  side  chains.  The  methanol  extract  of 
crude  shale  oil  contained  quantities  of  tar  bases. 
Indoles  (pyroles)  were  detected  in  shale  oil, 
and  a  new  te.st  for  them  i.s  described,  based  on 
the  formation  of  a  brownish  purple  color  with 
quinone.  Emulsibility  of  crude  shale  oil  is  de¬ 
creased  by  removing  tar  ba.ses  by  an  acid  wash. 
The  results  of  heating  crude  shale  oil  with  sul¬ 
furic  acid  suggests  that  this  treatment  cannot 
be  used  as  the  basis  for  hydrocarbon  type  anal¬ 
ysis.  E.  B.  Shultz,  Jr. 

Spectrometric  Methods 

Stearns,  E.  1.  MODERN  TRENDS  OF  AB¬ 
SORPTION  SPECTROPHOTOMETRY  IN 
THE  ULTRAVIOLET  AND  VISUAL  RE¬ 
GIONS.  Anal.  Chem.,  25,  1004-1010  (1953) 
July. 

This  review  paper  presents  some  of  the  mod¬ 
ern  trends  toward  newer  methods  of  analysis, 
although  the  well-known  standard  methods  .still 
compri.se  the  bulk  of  visual  and  ultraviolet  anal- 
y.se.s.  A  trend  away  from  standard  measure¬ 
ment  procedures  is  illustrated  by  use  of  an  ab¬ 
sorbing  reference  solution  to  get  increa.sed  pre¬ 
cision.  A  trend  toward  complexity  of  solution 
preparation  is  illu.strated  by  the  variable  ref¬ 
erence  solution  technique.  A  trend  toward  com¬ 
plexity  in  analysis  of  data  i.s  illustrated  by  the 
determination  of  empirical  formulas  of  com¬ 
plexes.  Illustrations  are  given  of  rellectance 
and  fluorescence  emission  analysis.  As  a  result 
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of  this  diversification  of  methods,  the  spectro- 
photometric  method  can  be  applied  to  a  larger 
variety  of  analytical  problems. 

Author’s  Abstract 

Spectroscopic  Methods 

TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE  JOINT  COMMIS¬ 
SION  FOR  SPECTROSC  OPY.  J.  Opt.  Soc. 
Amer.,  4;i,  410-430  (1953)  May. 

This  meeting  was  held  in  Rome,  September  9-11, 
1952,  sponsored  by  the  International  Astronom¬ 
ical  Union,  International  Union  of  Pure  and 
Applied  Physics  and  the  International  Council 
of  Scientific  Unions,  when  technical  proceed¬ 
ings  and  reports  of  eight  subcommittees  were 
discu.s.sed  by  the  participating  scientists.  The 
fact  that  not  many  conclusions  were  reached 
denotes  the  magnitude  and  the  difficulties  of 
the  problems  attacked.  Two  papers  presented 
at  this  meeting,  “The  Dispersion  of  Standard 
Air’’  by  H.  Edlen  and  “On  the  Carbon  Flame 
Method  and  its  Application  to  the  P'xcitation 
of  Pure  Band  Spectra’’  by  A.  Catterer,  con- 
.stitute  highly  scientific  contributions  in  their 
field.  These  are  reprinted  in  this  journal  issue 
(J.  Opt.  Soc.  America)  on  pages  339  and  345 
respectively.  S.  Sensi 

Sulfur  Determination 

Gouverneur,  P.  and  van  Dijk,  H.  A  RAPID 
COMBUSTION  TECHNIQUE  FOR  THE  DE¬ 
TERMINATION  OF  SMALL  AMOUNTS  OF 
SULPHUR  AND  HALOGENS  IN  ORGANIC 
LIQUIDS.  Amilytira  Chimica  Acta,  9,  59-65, 
(1953)  July. 

Dropwise  introduction  of  sample  with  the  Shell- 
Braun  quartz  tube  combustion  unit  is  described. 

D.  M.  Mason 

Water  Determination 

Belcher,  R.  and  West,  T.  S.  A  NEW  RE¬ 
AGENT  FOR  THE  TITRATION  OF  WATER. 
.r.Chem.Soc.  (Briti.sh)  1772-1776  (1953)  June. 

A  solution  of  sulfur  dioxide  and  bromine  in 
chloroform  is  used  for  the  determination  of  wa¬ 
ter  similarly  to  the  Karl  h’ischer  reagent.  The 
results  are  more  nearly  stoichiometric  than  are 
tho.se  obtained  with  the  Karl  Fischer  reagent. 
The  visual  end  point  is  as  satisfactory  as  the 
potentiometric.  The  main  di.sadvantage  is  that 
■cohols  interfere.  I).  M.  Mason 


X-Ray  Methods 

Co.sslett,  V.  E.  and  Nixon,  W.  C.  THE  X-RAY 
SHADOW  MICROSCOPE.  J.  Appl.  Physics, 
24,  616-623  (1953)  xMay. 

This  is  an  application  or  combination  of  known 
principles;  it  does  not  give  particularly  impor¬ 
tant  results.  S.  Sensi 

Heavens,  O.  S.  X-RAY  CRYSTALLOGRAPHY. 
Laboratory  Practice,  2,229-235  (1953)  May. 

The  application  of  X-ray  studies  to  the  char¬ 
acterization  of  cry.stals,  metals,  and  the  more 
difficult  problems  consisting  of  amorphous  .sol¬ 
ids  and  liquids  are  discussed.  Some  of  the  u.ses 
of  the  X-ray  method,  its  beam  control  and  dif¬ 
fraction,  an<l  reproduction  of  patterns  are  de¬ 
scribed,  S.  .Mori 

Jone.s,  C.  K.  A  HIGHLY  STABLE  AUTO- 
xMATIC  X-RAY  DIFFRACTION  APPARA¬ 
TUS  WITH  ONLY  ONE  MOVING  PART.  Rev. 
Sci.  Instruments,  24,  380-387  (1953)  May. 

The  fluctuation  of  intensity  of  a  beam  from  an 
x-ray  tube  cau.ses  .scattered  and  intermittent 
irregularities  around  and  in  a  curve.  That  is 
due  to  the  line  voltage  in.stability  and  to  focal- 
spot  .shifting  in  the  x-ray  tube  itself.  It  is 
claimed  that  by  the  use  of  an  ionization  gage, 
the  incident  intensity  can  be  kept  constant, 
and  consequently  the  focal-spot  shifting  elim¬ 
inated.  Although  the  idea  has  been  worked  out 
since  1944  by  Harey,  Smith  and  Harding,  its 
practical  application  has  iK'en  reached  only  now 
and  seems  to  be  (luite  succe.ssful.  S.  Sensi 


8.  GENERAL  AND 
PHYSICAL  CHEMISTRY 

Ammonia  Synthesis 

Adams,  R.  .M.  and  (’omings,  E.  W.  EXPFHtl- 
.MENTAL  REACTION  RATES  IN  THE  SYN¬ 
THESIS  OF  AxMxMONIA.  Chem.  Eny.  Proy- 
ress,  49,  359-366  (1953)  July. 

(.’atalytic  isothermal  .synthesis  of  ammonia  from 
IL-Na  mixtures  was  studied  at  total  pressures 
of  100,  200  and  300  atm,  reactor  temiM?ratures 
of  350°-500°  C.,  and  space  velocities  of  10,000- 
125,000  hr-'.  Based  on  a  proposed  mechanism 
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of  iiilroKon  ad.sorijtion  on  the  iron  catalyst  sur¬ 
face,  correlations  of  reaction  rate  with  pres¬ 
sure,  temp<*rature,  space  velocity  and  feed  com- 
I»osition  were  found  to  be  unsatisfactory.  At¬ 
tempt  has  been  made  to  use  the  experimental 
data  for  reactor  desi>?n.  S.  }lu 

Harrison,  K.  II.  and  Kobe,  K.  A.  THERMO¬ 
DYNAMICS  OF  AMMONIA  SYNTHESIS 
AND  OXIDATION.  Chem.  I'Jmj.  Prof/ress,  49, 
(19.W)  July. 

Values  of  the  thermodynamic  functions  in¬ 
volved  in  the  .synthesis  and  oxidation  of  ammo¬ 
nia  have  been  calculated  from  the  most  reliable 
data  in  the  literature  up  to  1500  C.  S.  Hu 

C-H-O  Ignition 

Dixon-Lewis,  0.  and  Linnett,  J.  W.  THE  OXI¬ 
DATION  OF  MIXTURES  OF  HYDROOEN 
AND  CARMON  MONOXIDE.  Fart  1.  THE 
SECOND  EXFLOSION  LIMITS  OF  MIX¬ 
TURES  OF  HYDROOEN,  CARBON  MONOX¬ 
IDE  AND  OXYOEN  IN  A  FOTASSIUM 
(  HLORIDE  COATED  SILICA  VESSEL.  Fara- 
ddjf  Sue.  T/v/h.s.  (British),  49  75G-7G5  (1955) 
July. 

The  .second  limits  of  hydroj^en  |  carbon  mon¬ 
oxide  I  oxyKt;n  mixtures  have  been  examined 
at  temperatures  between  510  and  580“  C.  The 
effect  of  varying?  the  ratio  of  combustible 
(IL  j  ('())  to  oxy^tui  is  two-fold.  Until  about 
90%  of  the  hydrojjen  is  replaced  by  carbon 
monoxide  the  limit  is  rai.sed  towards  higher 
pre.ssures  and  the  latter  jfas  behaves  approx¬ 
imately  as  an  inert  khs  like  nitrogen.  As  still 
more  carbon  monoxide  is  added,  however,  the 
limit  falls  off  more  and  more  rapidly  as  the 
amount  of  hyilroRen  in  the  mixture  is  decreased, 
and  .some  new  chain  breakinK  reaction  becomes 
important.  The  effect  of  varying  the  ratio  of 
combustible  Kan  to  oxyjfen  has  also  been  stu¬ 
died.  A  iio.ssible  reaction  mechanism  is  sujf- 
Kested  which  is  a  simple  extension  of  the  now 
widely  accepted  mechanism  for  the  hydrojfen 
f  oxyjren  reaction.  Authors’  Abstract 

Dixon-Lewis,  (1.,  Linnett,  J.  W.  and  Heath,  1). 
F.  THE  OXIDATION  OF  MIXTURES  OF 
HYDROOEN  AND  CARBON  MONOXIDE. 
Fart  2.  THE  SE(’OND  EXFLOSION  LIMITS 
OF  MIXTURES  OF  HYDROOEN,  CARBON 


MONOXIDE  AND  OXYOEN  IN  A  CLEAN 
SILICA  VESSEL.  Faraduy  Soc.  Trans.  (Brit¬ 
ish),  49,  7G6-771  (1953)  July. 

The  .second  explosion  limits  of  a  variety  of  hy- 
drojfen  -j-  carbon  monoxide  f  oxygen  mixtures 
have  been  determined  in  a  clean  silica  ves.sel. 
If,  for  the  limit  mixtures,  the  partial  pre.ssures 
of  combustible  gas  (H:-  4-  CO)  are  iJotted 
again.st  the  partial  pressures  of  hydrogen  4 
oxygen  second  limits  in  boric  acid  coated  ves- 
.sels.  The  reaction  mechanisms  sugge.sted  by 
Hinshelwood  and  by  Lewis  and  von  p]llw  can¬ 
not  explain  the  shapes  of  the.se  curves.  Egerton 
and  Warren  have  accounted  for  them  by  in¬ 
troducing  into  the  reaction  .scheme  the  atom- 
radical  proce.ss,  H  4-  HOj  =  2011.  We  have 
al.so  included  this  proce.ss  in  our  .scheme.  How¬ 
ever,  to  account  for  our  results  and  those  of 
Egerton  and  Warren,  we  have  found  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  reconsider  the  part  played  by  the  ve.s.sel 
wall.  Authors’  Abstract 

Carbon-Oxygen 

Klein,  R.  INVESTICATION  OF  THE  SUR- 
FA(’E  REACTION  OF  OXYOEN  WITH  CAR¬ 
BON  ON  TUNOSTEN  WITH  THE  FIELD 
EMISSION  MICROSCOFE.  J.  Chem.  Phys¬ 
ics.  21,  1177-1180  (1953)  July. 

From  studies  on  the  patterns  obtained  from 
the  tungsten  surfaces  using  a  field  emission  mi¬ 
croscope,  the  graphite  oxidation  reaction  was 
studied.  The  rate  controlling  step  was  the  break¬ 
ing  of  the  chemi.sorption  bond  between  the  tung¬ 
sten  surface  and  oxygen  atom.  S.  Mori 

Carbon  Surfaces 

Walker,  F.  L.  and  Wright,  C.  C.  ADSORF- 
TION-DESORFTION  STUDIES  OF  NITRO¬ 
GEN,  ARGON,  AND  CARBON  DIOXIDE  ON 
CARBON  RODS.  Ind.  Eny.  Chem.,  45,  1715- 
1721  (1953)  August. 

The  results  of  the  authors’  studies  indicate  that 
the  area  available  to  an  inert  molecule  at  high 
temperature  should  lx?  greater  than  the  area 
available  to  the  same  molecule  at  low  tempera¬ 
ture.  Reacting  gases,  however,  only  use  that 
portion  of  the  total  carbon  surface  that  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  maintain  the  reaction  rate  at  a  given 
temperature.  G.  V.  Vosseller 


Catalyzed  Reactions 

SchmerlinK,  L.  RK ACTIONS  OF  HYDRO¬ 
CARBONS.  Ind.  Knq.  Chem.,  45,  1447-1455 
(l‘J5.3)  July. 

The  hydrocarbon  reaction.s  catalyzed  by  the 
larj?e  class  of  substances  that  may  be  called 
acid-type  catalysts  can  be.st  be  e.xplained  as  oc¬ 
curring  by  way  of  carbonium  ion,  usually  chain, 
mechanisms.  These  acid-type  catalysts  include 
acids,  the  Friedel-Crafts  halides,  and  oxides. 
All  presumably  owe  their  activity  to  ability  to 
cause  the  formation  of  carbonium  ions  under 
the  reaction  conditions.  The  carbonium  ions 
behave  accordintf  to  certain  rather  generally 
accepted  principles,  resulting  in  the  formation 
of  the  observed  products.  These  principles  have 
been  api)lied  to  .some  typical  petroleum  hydro¬ 
carbon  reactions,  including  the  polymerization 
and  i.somerization  of  olefins,  the  alkylation  of 
isoparaffins  and  of  aromatic  hydrocarbons,  and 
cracking.  It  is  jirobable  that  the  alkylation  of 
aromatic  hydrocarbons  occurs  not  only  by  an 
electrophilic  mechanism  but  also  by  a  nucleo¬ 
philic  displacement  mechanism. 

Author’s  Abstract 

Diffusion 

Schwertz,  F.  A.  SPH’ARATION  OF  GASES 
BY  FREE  DOUBLE  DIFFUSION.  1ml.  Eng. 
Chem.,  45, 1592-1596  ( 195;i)  July. 

PLxperiments  were  carried  out  on  the  .separa¬ 
tion  of  gases  by  free  double  diffusion  by  means 
of  a  porous  barrier  and  the  results  were  satis¬ 
factorily  correlated  by  introducing  two  arbi¬ 
trary  constants  into  the  theoretical  equations 
for  the  ideal  case  where  no  barrier  is  present. 

S.  Hu 

Hydrogen  Compressibility 

David,  H.  G.  and  Hamann,  S.  1).  THE  (QUAN¬ 
TUM  BEHAVIOR  OF  COMI’RESSED  GASES. 
Faradaij.  Snc.  Tran.<<.,  (British)  49,  711-716 
(195:1)  July. 

The  pre.ssure-volume  relationships  of  hydrogen 
and  deuterium  have  been  studied  at  64.5°  K 
and  78.9°  K  and  at  pressures  between  150  and 
1250  atm.  The  results  show  a  marked  (juantal 
inflation  of  the  pre.ssure  which  is  in  good  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  predictions  of  a  quantized  Len- 
nard-Jones  and  Devon.shire  theory  of  the  gases. 

Authors’  Abstract 


Maslan,  F.  I),  and  Littman,  T.  M.  COMPRESS¬ 
IBILITY  CHART  FOR  HYDROGEN  AND 
INERT  GASES,  hid.  Emj.  Chem.,  45,  1566- 
1572  (19511)  July. 

The  compressibility  chart  for  hydrogen  is  con- 
.structed  using  experimental  data  from  the  liter¬ 
ature.  From  this  chart,  compre.ssibility  factors 
of  helium,  neon  and  argon  can  be  obtained  by 
using  arbitrarily  determined  pseudocritical  con- 
.stants.  The  chart  is  accurate  for  hydrogen,  but 
the  average  error  in  the  compressibility  factor 
of  the  other  3  gases  is  1.4%.  D.  C.  Garni 

Nitric  Oxide  Manufacture 

Pike,  R.  D.  METHOD  FOR  MAKING  NIT¬ 
RIC  OXIDE.  U.  S.  2.64:1,936:  937  (1953) 
June  30. 

Method  for  making  nitric  oxide  using  reac¬ 
tors  characterized  by  un.symmetric  tempera¬ 
ture  cycles,  larger  heat  transfer  pebbles,  and 
greater  gas  turbulence  in  the  cooling  .section  as 
de.scribed  in  the.se  patents  is  .said  to  give  bet¬ 
ter  yields,  le.ss  restricted  flow  in  the  bed,  and 
less  abrasion  to  the  heat  transfer  pebbles. 

S.  Mori 

Oxidation  Mechanism 

Small,  N.  J.  and  Ubbelohde.  A.  R.  THE  IN¬ 
FLUENCE  OF  MOLECULAR  STRUCTURE 
ON  THE  OXIDATION  OF  ALIPHATIC  HY- 
DROCARBONS.  ./.  Aptd.  Chem.  (British),  3, 
193-198  (1953)  May. 

The  mechanisms  of  low  temperature  oxidation 
are  discussed  from  the  .standpoint  of  molecular 
structure,  and  bond  energies  for  various  cla.ss- 
es  of  aliphatic  hydrocarbons.  The  authors  con¬ 
clude  that  the  various  critical  i)roce.s.ses  center 
around  the  fate  of  RO^.  •  formed  fnun  : 

R.  }-  O.  =  RO.- 

and  regard  this  as  a  controlling  factor  in  de¬ 
termining  the  influence  of  molecular  .structure 
on  the  uncatalyzed  oxidation  of  hydrocarbons. 

G.  V.  Vo.s.seller 

Resonance  Energy 

Glwkler,  G.  BOND  ENERGIES  AND  BOND 
DISTANCES  OF  H  YDRO(’ARBONS.  J.  Chem. 
ChynicH,  21,  1242-1248  (1953)  July. 

Equations  relating  carbon-carbon  and  carbon- 
hydrogen  lx)nd  distances  and  energies  are  de- 
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riv(Ml.  Examples  are  }?iven  of  usinj?  these  equa¬ 
tions  to  find  a  distribution  of  the  atomic  heat 
of  formation  over  the  various  bonds  of  a  mole¬ 
cule.  I).  V.  Kniebes 

(Jlockler  RESONANCE  ENERGIES  OF 
BENZENE  AND  BUTADIENE.  J.  Chem. 
rhysics,  21,  1249-1254  (1953)  July. 

'I'he  re.sonance  enerKy  of  benzene  based  on  an 
ethaiHM*thylene-like  Kekule  .structure  is  74.86 
kcal.  J'he  similar  quantity  for  butadiene  is 
17.28  kcal.  The.se  quantities  are  independent 
of  the  value  of  the  heat  of  sublimation  of  car¬ 
bon.  They  are  obtained  from  the  heats  of  atom¬ 
ization  of  the  appropriate  molecules  or  from  the 
heats  of  hydrogenation  of  the  pertinent  related 
com|)ounds.  Both  methods  yield  the  .same  re¬ 
sults  if  properly  applied.  Author’s  Abstract 

9.  ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY 

Acetone  Cracking 

Daroux,  W.  G.  PRODUCTION  OF  ACETIC 
ANHYDRIDE  FROM  ACET(JNE.  J.  Appl. 
(’hem.  ( British) ,  .3,  241-252  (195.3)  June. 

A  pilot  plant  and  full  .scale  plant  design  for  the 
production  of  acetic  anhydride  is  described  in 
some  detail.  Acetone  is  thermally  cracked  in 
a  type  310  stainle.ss  steel  coil  at  1200  to  1500°F 
and  at  high  mass  velocities  in  the  range  of  10  to 
30  ft  lb  .sec  units  and  thereafter  quenched  im¬ 
mediately  with  acetic  acid  to  freeze  out  the 
keten.  ’Fhe  reaction  of  keten  with  acetic  acid 
produces  acetic  anhydride.  It  was  found  in 
the  pilot  plant  investigations  that  the  molar 
yield  of  keten  decreases  with  increased  per¬ 
cent  conversion  of  acetone  during  the  cracking 
step,  making  conversions  of  greater  than  50 
per  cent  uneconomical.  It  is  al.so  pointed  out 
that  through  the  use  of  acetone  as  a  raw  ma¬ 
terial  and  the  general  character  of  the  process 
this  oi)eration  is  quite  expensive. 

J.  M.  Reid 

Benzene  from  Naphtha 

ATLAS  GASOLINE-UPGRADING  PLANT 
PRODUCES  BETTER-THAN-NITRATION- 
GRADE  BENZENE.  Oil  Gas  J.,  52,  105-108, 
117  (1953)  July  13. 

A  report  on  the  first  gasoline  proce.ssing  plant 
of  its  kind  to  produce  nitration  grade  benzene. 


The  raw  charge  is  400°P'-end-point  naphtha  ex¬ 
tracted  from  natural  gas  of  the  Carthage  gas 
field.  Because  of  the  absence  of  cracked  mate¬ 
rials  and  sulfur,  the  benzene  produced  is  of 
high  purity  and  requires  no  treatment  such  as 
acid  wa.shing,  caustic  washing  and  dehydration. 

11.  A.  Dirksen 

Ethylene  Demand 

Cornell,  P.  W.  ETHYLENE.  Chem.  Eng. 
Neirs.  31, 2957-2960  (1953)  July  20. 

This  dis.sertation  about  ethylene  predicts  fa¬ 
vorable  future  demands,  despite  the  comi)etition 
of  acetylene  and  the  problems  of  transporta¬ 
tion.  Indicative  of  this  are  the  numerous  meth¬ 
ods  of  production  and  purification  of  ethylene, 
with  an  economical  i)rocess  for  any  particular 
situation.  A.  J.  Tubs 

Hydrazine 

TOUGHER  THAN  IT  LOOKS.  Chem.  Week, 
73,  42,  44,  46,  48  (1953)  July  18. 

Mathie.son  Chemical  Co.  has  brought  into  pro¬ 
duction  the  new  hydrazine  plant,  which  employs 
a  modified  Raschig  process.  The  price  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  50^  a  pound  as  compared  with  the 
pre.sent  price  of  about  $3.00  lb.  for  the 
purity  material.  W.  J.  Pleticka 

HiS  Reactions 

Bell,  R.  T.  (a.ssigned  to  The  Pure  Oil  (’o. )  PRO¬ 
DUCTION  OF  METHANETHIOL.  U.  S.  2,- 
647,151  (1953)  July  28. 

In  the  production  of  mercaptans  by  reaction  of 
hydrogen  sulfide  with  alcohols,  formation  of 
sulfides  is  suppressed  by  the  addition  of  small 
amounts  of  hydrogen  to  the  reaction  mixture. 

1).  M.  Ma.son 

Cairns,  T.  L.,  Larchar,  A.  W.,  and  McKusick, 
B.  C.  REACTIONS  OF  HYDROGEN  SUL¬ 
FIDE  WITH  VARIOUS  ORGANIC  COM¬ 
POUNDS  AT  HIGH  PRESSURES.  J.  Org. 
Chem.,  18,  748-752  (1953)  June. 

Hydrogen  sulfide  has  greatly  increased  reactivi¬ 
ty  at  a  pressure  of  8500  atmospheres.  At  this 
pressure  it  can  convert  such  compounds  as 
methyl  formate,  ethyl  acetate,  acetamide,  and 
cyclohexanone  oxime  to  alkyl  polysulfides.  More¬ 
over,  several  previously  known  reactions  of 
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hydrogen  sulfide  are  facilitate<l  by  such  a  pres¬ 
sure.  Authors’  Ab.stract 

Nomenclature 

Alexander,  M.  PUOGKESS  RKPORT ;  PET- 
ROC'IIEMICALS  ACQUIRING  UNIFORM 
NOMENCLATURE.  Oil  Gfl.s  52,  341-350 
(1953)  July  27. 

This  article  is  a  report  on  progre.ss  made  to 
date  in  establishing  uniform  nomenclature  for 
chemical  compounds,  with  emphasis  on  petro¬ 
chemicals.  Rules  for  nomenclature  of  parallin 
hydrocarbons  and  cyclic  hydrocarbons  are  tabu¬ 
lated  by  subject  and  bibliograj)hic  references; 
the  rules  them.selves  are  too  voluminous  to  pre¬ 
sent  in  this  form.  A.  E.  S.  Neumann 

10.  CHEMICAL 
ENGINEERING 


FLUENT  PARTICLES.  U.  S.  2,616,407  (1953) 
July  21. 

Details  are  pre.sented  for  a  reactor  design  which 
will  produce  a  uniform  particle-size  distribution 
in  a  catalyst  bed.  The  method  employs  an  in¬ 
tegral  catalyst-supply  hopiier  in  the  top  of  the 
reactor,  connected  to  the  reaction  bed  by  nu¬ 
merous  .stand  pipes  disposed  in  a  pattern  to 
produce  the  desired  uniform  di.stribution. 

W.  G.  Hair 

Thomp.son,  R.  B.  A  NEW  APPLK'ATION  OF 
FLUIDIZATION.  Chcm.  h'tnj.  l^rof/rcsit,  49, 
253-  256  (1953)  May. 

Succe.ssful  application  of  the  principles  of  llu- 
idization  to  the  roasting  of  pyrite  and  pyrrho- 
tite  has  made  it  po.ssible  to  produce,  in  actual 
plant  scale,  bisulfite  acid  liquors  of  sufficient 
.strength  for  the  manufacture  of  paper  pulp. 

S.  llu 


Absorption 

Woolcock,  J.  W.  (a.ssigned  to  Imperial  Chemical 
Indu.stries  Limited)  TREATMENT  OF  GASP'- 
OUS  MIXTURES.  U.  S.  2,642,154  (1953) 
June  16. 

An  improvement  is  claimed  in  the  regeneration 
step  of  gas  absorption  processes  employing  li<i- 
uid  .solvents.  By  mixing  the  rich  .solvent  with 
an  inert  li(iuid  which  forms  a  single  phase  at 
the  regeneration  temperature  and  two  phases 
at  the  absorption  temperature,  increased  re¬ 
generation  efficiency  is  claimed  through  in- 
crea.se  in  the  partial  pre.ssure  of  the  gas  ab¬ 
sorbed.  Regenerated  .solvent  is  .separated  from 
the  inert  liquid  in  the  two-phase  stage  of  the 
system  before  being  used  for  further  absorp¬ 
tion.  J.  M.  Reid 

Adsorption 

Askevold,  R.  J.  (assigned  to  The  Pure  Oil  Co.) 
SEPARATION  OF  ALCOHOLS  FROM  MER¬ 
CAPTAN’S.  U.  S.  2,647,150  (1953)  July  28. 

Adsorption  methods  for  .separating  alcohols 
from  mercaptans  are  de.scribed. 

I).  M.  Mason 


Gas-Solid  Dynamics 

Zenz,  F.  A.  VISUALIZING  GAS-SOLID  DY¬ 
NAMICS  IN  CATALYTIC  PROCESSES.  Pe- 
iroU’um  Uefiner,'\2,  123-128  (1953)  July. 

The  physical  characteristics  of  fluid  IhmIs  and 
solids  transport  lines  are  discus.sed.  Diagrams 
and  plots  aid  in  visualization  of  the  bed  condi¬ 
tions.  A  lengthy  bibliography  is  included. 

W.  G.  Bair 

Heat  Transfer 

Lohri.sch,  F.  W.  HEAT  TRANSFER  COEF¬ 
FICIENTS  IN  WATER  TUBE  CONDEN¬ 
SERS.  Gas  Times  (British)  76,  601-609  July 
10;  664,  669,  670  (1953)  July  24. 

The  method  of  Colburn  and  Hougen  is  applied 
for  designing  condensers  for  cooling  mixfures 
of  vapors  with  non-condensing  gases.  Grai)h.s 
are  pn\sented  which  eliminate  much  of  the  la¬ 
borious  computation  needed  with  this  method. 
Equations  are  given  upon  which  the  graphs  are 
ba.sed.  W.  G.  Bair 

Payne,  J.  W.,  Lechthaler,  f’.  H.  and  Drew,  R.  D. 
COUNTERCURRENT  HEATING  AND 
COOLING  OF  GRANULAR  SOLIDS  WITH 
GASES.  Ind.  h'ng.  Chem.,  45, 1233-1236  (1953) 
June. 


Fluidized  Reactor 

Lassiat,  R.  C.  and  Savage,  R.  T.  (a.ssigned  to 
Houdry  Process  (’orp.)  ART  OF  HANDLING 
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Several  applications  of  gas-solids  heat  inter¬ 
change  in  commercial  and  laboratory  equipment 


are  discussed,  as  well  as  problems  encountered. 
No  new  or  modified  correlative  methods  are 
pre.sented.  G.  V.  Vosseller 

Pneumatic  Conveying 

(’lark,  K.  H.,  Charles,  I).  K.,  Richardson,  ,1.  F. 
and  Newitt,  I).  M.  PNEUMATIC  CONVEY¬ 
ING.  PART  I :  THE  PRESSURE  DROP  DUR¬ 
ING  HORIZONTAL  CONVEYANCE.  Inst, 
('hcni.  hJn<j.  Trans.  (Hritish),  .‘10,  209-224 
( 1952) 

A  study  and  analysis  of  the  pre.ssure  drops  in 
a  horizontal  conveyance  system  where  .solid 
particles  were  carried  in  an  air  .stream  was 
made.  This  repre.sents  one  phase  in  the  study 
of  solid-air  How  in  order  to  obtain  data  for  the 
design  and  operation  of  pneumatic  conveyiriK 
equipment.  Te.sts  were  conducted  in  a  i)ilot 
plant  with  1  inch  diameter  lines  with  lengths 
of  pipe  up  to  45  feet  and  jjressure  tappings  at 
suitable  intervals  in  the  line.  Measurements 
were  made  over  a  ran^e  of  air  velocities  and 
.solid  feed  rates  to  determine  the  additional 
pressure  drop  caused  by  the  pressure  of  differ¬ 
ent  .solids  in  the  air  stream.  The  experimental 
data  for  the  five  solid  materials  used  in  the 
tests  is  correlated  and  a  curve  is  presented  for 
determining  the  total  |)re.ssure  drop  for  the 
five  materials  for  the  rant?(is  of  air  velocity 
and  .solid  feed  rate  used  in  the  tests. 

E.  ,1.  Pyrcioch 

Reactor  Design 

Hunter,  J.  A.,  Jr.  SOLVE  FOR  VESSEL 
THICKNESS  GRAPHH'ALLY.  Prfrolnim 
Hr  finer,  :\2,  112,  IPl  (195:1)  July. 

A  Kfuphical  method  is  pre.sented  for  the  design 
of  vessel  and  head  thickne.sses  for  internal  pres¬ 
sure  vessels,  based  on  the  standard  code  equa¬ 
tions.  C.  G.  von  Fredersdorff 

11.  PROCESS  EQUIPMENT 
AND  INSTRUMENTATION 
Ammonia  Scrubbers 

Otto,  (’.  AMMONIUM  SULFATE  PRODUC¬ 
TION.  U.  S.  2,645,559;  PRODUCTION  OF 
SULFATE  OF  AMMONIA:  U.  S.  2,645,560 
(195:i)  July  14. 

Two  types  of  spray-tower  scrubbers  for  removal 
of  ammonia  from  coke  oven  gas  are  described. 


Roth  utilize  sprays  of  ammonium  sulfate  solu¬ 
tion  containing  acid  and  crystals,  with  a  licjuor 
.settling  zone  below  and  a  special  screen-baffle 
al>ove  the  spraying  zone.  (J.  P.  Brysch 

Control  by  Infrared 

Berger,  D.  E.  CONTINUOUS  (’ONTROL  OF 
PLANT  STREAM  BY  INFRARED  ANALY¬ 
ZER.  /H.sfrMmc«f.s,26,872,87:i,90:i,904  (1953) 
June. 

Important  factors  in  the  application  of  infrared 
analyzers  for  continuous  monitoring  and  con¬ 
trol  of  a  plant  stream  include  ( 1 )  the  economic 
effects  of  inadequate  composition  control,  (2) 
.sampling  points,  (3)  automatic  control  factors, 
(4)  methods  of  sample  pre.sentation,  and  (5) 
pre.sentation  of  the  analysis  to  operating  per- 
.sonnel.  Author’s  Abstract 

Kratochvil,  K.  V.  and  Berger,  1).  E.  CATA¬ 
LYST  REGENERATION  CONTROL.  Petra- 
leum  Enu.,  25,  C1.3-C15  (1953)  July. 

The  use  of  an  automatic  infrared  analyzer  to 
control  the  regeneration  of  dehydrogenation 
cataly.st  is  de.scribed.  E.  J.  Pyrcioch 

Heat  Exchangers 

Bridges,  F.  L.  PLATECOIL  HEAT  TRANS¬ 
FER  UNITS.  Cheni.  Eng.  Co.sts  Quarterly,  3, 
65-82  (1953)  July. 

A  short  di.scussion  of  platecoil  heat  transfer 
units.  These  units  are  made  by  spot  welding 
two  embo.s.sed  plates  together  to  form  the  pa.s- 
sage  way  for  the  fluid  to  be  heated  or  cooled. 
Much  less  metal  is  required  than  in  the  conven¬ 
tional  pipe  coil,  and  the  resultant  j)roduct  is 
cheai)er  and  lighter.  Heat  transfer  coefficients 
for  platecoils  are  much  higher  than  for  con¬ 
ventional  pipe  coils.  W.  G.  Bair 

Hep)),  H.  J.  (a.ssigned  to  Phillips  Petroleum 
Co.)  PEBBLE  HEAT  EXCHANGE  CON¬ 
VERSION  PROCESS.  U.  S.  2,645,606  (1953) 
July  14. 

The  invention  relates  to  a  new  pebble  heater 
apparatus  designed  for  hydrocarbon  conver¬ 
sion.  The  main  feature  of  the  apparatus  is  the 
large  cylindrical  reactor  and  heat  exchange 
ves.sel.  The  hydrocarbon  feed  is  introduced  at 


the  bottom  of  the  vessel  and  passes  upward 
countercurrent  to  the  descendinjj  hot  i)ebbles. 
A  restriction  or  throat  is  built  into  the  vessel 
about  the  mid  point.  O..  or  Oj  containing  ^ases 
are  introduced  here  to  burn  a  portion  of  the 
hydrocarbon  fuel  and  thus  supply  the  neces.sary 
heat  of  reaction.  Products  of  combustion  and 
cracked  hydrocarbons  are  withdrawn  from  the 
top  of  the  ves.sel.  Low  carbon  dei)osition  is 
claimed.  Specific  figures  are  given  for  the  con¬ 
version  of  ethane  to  ethylene.  \V.  (i.  Hair 

Maintenance  Efficiency 

now  TO  p:valuatk  youh  maintk- 

NANC’K.  Petroleum  Proce.'tsiuf/,  8,  1056,  1058, 
1060  (1953)  July. 

The  various  factors  affecting  maintenance  co.sts 
are  di.scussed  ba.sed  on  an  intensive  survey  by 
a  large  company  in  the  wet  corn  milling  indus¬ 
try.  It  is  concluded  that  the  elliciency  of  a  main¬ 
tenance  program  can  not  be  evaluated  by  cost 
figures  alone  becau.se  of  the  large  number  of 
variables  involved  in  procuring  cost  data. 

J.  M.  Reid 

Pyrometry 

Millar,  G.  H.,  Winans,  J.  G.,  Uyehara,  O.  A.  and 
Meyers,  P.  S.  A  FAST  ELECTRO-OPTICAL, 
HOT-GAS  PYROMETER.  J.  Optical  Soc. 
America,  43.  609-617  (1953)  July. 

The  design,  development,  and  theory  of  a  fast 
electro-optical  pyrometer  applicable  to  flame 
temperature  measurements  is  presented.  Par¬ 
ticular  feature  of  this  design  is  its  ap|)licabil- 
ity  to  flames  having  a  continuous  spectrum. 

S.  Mori 

Stedman  Column  Costs 

Hragg,  L.  H.  STEDMAN  PACKED  COLUMNS. 
('hem.  Etuj.  Costs  Qiiarterhj,  3,  84-90  (1953) 
July. 

Advantages  of  the  Stedman  packed  columns 
are  discu.ssed,  such  as  the  large  number  of  theo¬ 
retical  plates  j)er  foot  of  packing,  low  liquid 
hold-up  and  low  pressure  drop  per  plate. 

W.  J.  Pleticka 

The  following  articles,  the  abstracts  for  which 
appear  on  the  pages  indicated,  are  al.so  called 
to  your  attention : 


(  line,  H.  L.  NATURAL  GAS  ODORANTS, 
p.  183 

Knaplund,  P.  PUNCHED  CARD  EQUIP¬ 
MENT.  p.  173 

12.  MATERIALS  OF 
CONSTRUCTION 

Coatings 

Ferguson,  W.  C.  (assigned  to  The  Presstite  En¬ 
gineering  Company)  PLASTI('-('OATED 
PIPE  AND  PIPE  FITTING.  U.  S.  2,646,822 
(1953)  July  28. 

A  pipe  fitting  allowing  pla.stic-coated  pipe  to 
be  field  as.sembled  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form 
a  continuously  coated  outer  surface. 

H.  E.  Eakin 

Miltner,  D.  E.  EXAMINATION  OF  335 
MILES  OF  ASPHALT  MASTIC  ('OATED 
PIPE.  Corrosion,  9,  210-215  (1953)  July. 

335  miles  of  continuously  applied  asphalt  mas¬ 
tic  coated  pipe  laid  in  1941  has  been  examined 
by  an  extensive  and  systematic  coating  survey. 
This  report  outlines  the  methods  of  test  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  examination;  de.scribes  the  test 
results,  details  typical  coating  failures  found 
by  inspection  and  di.scu.sses  the  coating  beha¬ 
vior  with  particular  reference  to  the  prolonged 
effect  of  cathodic  protection. 

Author’s  Abstract 

Corrosion 

Larrabee,  C.  P.  CORROSION  RESISTANCE 
OF  HIGH-STRENGTH  LOW-ALLOY  STEELS 
AS  INFLUENC  ED  HY  COMPOSITION  AND 
ENVIRONMENT.  ('orrosiou,  9,  259-271 
(1953)  August. 

The  corrosion  resistances  of  several  high- 
strength  low-alloy  steels  in  various  atmos¬ 
pheres,  in  natural  waters  and  in  soil  are  com¬ 
pared  with  tho.se  of  structural  copper  .steel  and 
structural  carbon  .steel  in  the  same  environ¬ 
ments.  The  effects  of  the  many  variables  that 
influence  the  corrosion  of  these  steels  in  the 
different  media  are  fully  discus.sed.  41  refer¬ 
ences.  Author’s  Abstract 
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La()ue,  F.  L.  and  Hoylan,  J.  A.  EFFPX'T  OF 
('(IMPOSITION  OF  STEEL  ON  THE  PER- 


KOKMANCK  OF  ORGANIC  ('OATINCiS  IN 
A'rMOSFHFKIC  FXFOSUKK.  Common,  t), 
2:i7-  241  (1953)  July. 

The*  study  described  was  directed  towards  the 
possibility  of  reduciuK  corrosion  of  automobile 
bodies  by  the  use  of  steels  containinj?  alloying 
elements  added  to  imi)rove  resistance  to  atmos¬ 
pheric  corrosion.  The  types  of  .steel  used  were 
an  exceptionally  low  copper  content,  a  rei)resen- 
tative  copper  bearing  steel  (0.2  per  cent  Cu), 
a  commercial  low  alloy  high  strength  steel  of 
the  nickel  copper  type,  a  commercial  low  alloy 
high  strength  steel  of  the  chromium,  nickel, 
silicon,  phosphorus,  copper  type,  an  experi¬ 
mental  steel  containing  0.5  per  cent  nickel  plus 
copper,  and  a  steel  suppo.sed  to  Ix!  a  repre.sen- 
tative  of  .standard  automobile  body  stock.  Spe¬ 
cimens  4  by  6  inches  were  exposed  under  eight 
conditions  to  four  different  atmospheres. 

J.  G.  ('halcraft 

Schwerdtfeger,  W.  J.  LABORATORY  MEAS- 
UREMKNT  OF  THE  CORROSION  OF  FER¬ 
ROUS  METALS  IN  SOILS.  J.  Res.  Nat.  Bur. 
Standards,  50,  329-336  (1963)  June. 

Soil  resistivity  as  an  index  for  the  corrosive 
property  of  a  particular  soil  is  complicated  by 
changes  in  its  corrosive  rates  with  time.  To 
overcome  such  dilliculties,  corrosion  testing  pro¬ 
cedures  have  been  developed  which  appear  to 
correlate  with  field  tests  equivalent  to  10  year 
periods  of  exposure.  S.  Mori 

Van  Der  lloefen,  II.  VV.  HOW  TO  SELECT 
YOUR  MATERIALS,  ('hem.  Enu.,  60,  202- 
08  (1953)  Augu.st. 

A  guide  for  the  selection  of  construction  mate¬ 
rials  for  chemical  plants,  where  corrosion  is  a 
problem,  is  presented.  Several  examples  are 
given  describing  laboratory  corrosion,  experi¬ 
ments  and  the  conclusions  that  can  be  drawn 
from  the  tests.  E.  J.  Pyrcioch 

Plastic  Mains 

NATION’S  FIRST  PLASTIC  MAINS  LAID 
AT  CATALINA  ISLAND.  Gas,  29,  32-35 
(1953)  July. 

Three-inch  plastic  pipe  was  inserted  through 


the  existing  badly  corroded  four-inch  mains, 
and  plastic  services  were  inserted  in  the  steel 
services.  The  many  unforeseen  difficulties  in¬ 
volved  in  the  initial  in.stallation  have  resulted 
in  the  development  of  a  standard  replacement 
procedure  to  be  used  with  the  plastic  pipe. 

B.  E.  Eakin 

Structural  Plastics 

lluscher,  J.  L.  ALL-PLASTIC  MATERIALS 
OF  CONSTRUCTION  FOR  CORROSIVE  EN¬ 
VIRONMENTS.  Corrosion,  9,  272-276  ( 1953) 
August. 

A  new  group  of  “construction”  materials  —  ma¬ 
terials  which  can  be  used  to  fabricate  process¬ 
ing  equipment  and  unsupported  pipe  are  now 
available  to  the  corrosion  engineer.  The.se  ma¬ 
terials —  plastics  —  are  sometimes  unknown  to 
the  corrosion  engineer.  The  concept  of  pla.stics 
as  .self-supporting  structural  material  for  anti¬ 
corrosive  applications  requires  familiarity  with 
them  technically  and  economically.  While  hard¬ 
ly  a  plant  in  the  chemical  and  allied  field  does 
not  u.se  pla.stics  as  coatings,  adhesives,  linings, 
gaskets,  etc.,  the  u.se  of  corrosion-resistant  all- 
plastic  piping  and  tubing  and  of  all-pla.stic 
chemical  proce.ssing  equipment  is  a  recent  de¬ 
velopment  which  is  finding  rapid  acceptance. 
The  technological  and  economical  aspects  of  this 
group  of  “construction”  materials  are  di.scus.sed. 
Through  di.scriminate  and  i)roper  applications 
—  .some  of  which  are  shown  in  illustrations  — 
plastics  are  becoming  extremely  valuable  tools 
in  the  constant  fight  against  corrosion. 

Author’s  Abstract 

Tank  Protection 

Ewing,  S.  P.  and  Hutchison,  J.  S.  (’ATHODIC 
PROTECTION  APPLIED  TO. TANK  BOT¬ 
TOMS.  Corrosion,  9,  221-231  (1953)  July. 

A  preliminary  report  on  laboratory  studies  by 
which  a  method  was  devised  for  determining 
cathodic  current  requirements  for  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  storage  tank  bottoms.  Initial  field  tests 
of  the  method,  made  on  three  storage  tanks  near 
Houston,  Texas,  showed  .some  inconsistency  be¬ 
tween  te.st  data  and  calculated  values,  due  to 
warping  of  the  tank  bottoms  when  empty.  The 
investigation  did  point  out  the  inadeejuacy  of 
current  potential  curves  in  determining  current 
values  for  protection.  B.  E.  F^akin 
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